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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNB 1%. 1858. 


CORPORATION INSIGNIA. 


Under the above. designation we comprehend 
the mace, sword, and ensigns or symbols of state, | 
attached to municipal corporations. 

The mace stands conspicuous, and is most com- 
monly in use. Doubtless, its origin was public | 
utility : for the mace was originally a war instru- 
ment, and subsequently became a symbol of 
honour and authority. 

Kings, judges, ministers, and “ worshipful men” 
of various degrees, and those in authority gene- | 
rally, seem from a very early period to have 
adopted certain signs of office, alike evidenced in 
the rough workmanship of Australia and Polyne- | 
sia, in maces of sandal or of iron woods, or in 
staves of office elaborately carved, as well as in the 
artistic examples of the skill of the “curious 
workmen” of our own or medizval times. 

The instruments of punishment and the symbols | 
of authority were in most cases combined. Thus 
the lictors with their fasces preceded the Roman 
magistrates, as the sergeants-at-mace and sword- 
bearers heralded the Mayor; while the staff of 
office of other dignitaries had its type in the | 
sceptre of kings, or in the “Scipio eburneus,” 
which the consuls bore when they sat in state, 
surmounted by an eagle as the symbol of dignity | 

wer, 

e are unable to determine the precise period 
when the House of Commons first used a mace; 
but the loss of the identical “bauble” which 
Cromwell so forcibly ejected, and which is com- 
monly, although erroneously, supposed still to 
adorn the Presidential table of the Royal Society, 
was speedily supplied by a successor. 

e maces borne by town sergeants, “servientes 
ad clavum,” except in size and metal, very closely 
resemble the war maces of antiquity. 

The maces of corporate towns degenerated 
somewhat in character, when they represented in 
their construction another element of civic govern- 
ment, fellowship and conviviality ; for several of 
the ancient maces have served as drinking cups : 
and if the town of Wisbeach was contented in 
this particular to be represented by a tankard 
only, other corporations, like the borough of Car- 
narvon, turned the mace itself into a drinking 
bowl. The upper portion of maces thus designed, 
Was constructed to screw on, or fit into the lower 
part, which exhibited an ample space for good ale 
or malmsey. On state occasions, such as royal 
birthdays, the inauguration of the mayor or bailiff, 
or the promotion of a member of the corporate 
body to a higher degree, it was handed round to - 
the assembled Court. Filled at first with rich 
wine, when exhausted the mace descended to a 


| Carnarvon. 


| the first Sunday after his inauguration. 
| on such occasions, was filled with a mixture of all 


lower eircle, and, replenished with ale and spices, 
was drained by the jovial sergeants at mace, and 
by other officers of the court. 

Such as we have described was the custom at 
At Penryn, however, the mayor elect 
drank to the prosperity of the borough out of an 
ample silver bowl, previous to going to church, on 
This cup, 


the various liquors which might be supposed to be 
in possession of a dignitary of the mayor's estate 
and position. This relic is of some antiquity, and 


| bears date a.p. 1633, and was presented by Lady 
| Jane Killigrew ; it is inscribed : ~ 


“ From maior to maior to the town of Pennaryn, 
Where they received me that was in great misery. 
“Jane Killigrew.” 


The insignia at Bridgenorth consisted of two 


| maces of silver-gilt, supported by twisted columns, 


about two feet long. Each mace is surmounted 
by a crown, which unscrews; the mace then be- 


| comes a drinking cup of capacity sufficient for a 


quart of liquor. Dates, about a.p. 1676. 

The corporation of Dunwich have a small silver 
mace, shaped like a bolt or arrow. 

Hastings, possessing a monster punch bowl of 
silver, capable of holding sixteen or seventeen 
yes has no necessity to convert her maces into 

rinking cups. Being one of the Cinque Ports, 
the barons, or representatives of this borough in 
Parliament, bear, in accordance with an ancient 
privilege, the royal canopy over the heads of the 
sovereigns at their coronation. On the occasion 
of the coronation of George II. and Queen Caro- 
line, they claimed as their perquisites the silver 
staves which supported the canopy. The same 
being accorded, they were presented to the cor- 
poration, who directed them to be wrought into 
this compendious wassail bowl. Godalming has 
no mace, only a characteristic staff, tipped with 
silver, borne by its warden or chief officer; for we 
must be understood, in speaking of many of these 
corporate towns, to allude to a period antecedent 
to a.p. 1835, the date of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions’ Act. Since that time, although the ancient 
insignia of office continue in use in most corpora- 
tions, in some they have been laid aside. 

The staff at Godalming is dated a.p. 1568, and 
inscribed : “*Gardan de Godalmyng,” and “ Ex 
dono Thome Coupen, Gen.” 

The insignia at Southampton consisted of two 
large gilt maces, and four smaller ones: the most 
curious of the latter is of the date of the reign of 
Henry VII. It was the custom formerly, when 
the worshipful the lady mayoress proceeded to 
church on state occasions, robed in her scarlet 
gown, to bear one of these maces before her. 

Southampton has also a two-handed sword of 
state, four feet long and upwards: the guard is 
iron, gilded, eighteen inches in length, with a 
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pommel of adequate dimensions. But the pride | the Leucarium of Antoninus, possessed two old 


of Southampton was the large silver oar borne be- 
fore the chief magistrate in token of the Admiralty 
rights of the port. Here likewise is a silver 
tankard, but of no very ancient date : filled with 
ale and spices, it was wont to be handed round to 
the guests on festive occasions, previous to the 
removal of the cloth. 

The insignia of the city of York is particularly 
interesting. It consists of an ancient silver mace, 
and two swords of state: the larger, dated a.p. 
1439, presented by the Emperor Sigismund, father- 
in-law to Richard IL., is used only on such festi- 
vals as Easter Day, Christmas Day, &c.; it is 
very heavy, and could only be wielded by a power- 
ful man. The smaller sword was the gift of Sir 
Martyn Bowes, Lord Mayor of London a.p. 1545, 
and is usually borne on state occasions. The city 
of York possesses also the “Cap of Maintenance.” 
It is represented above the municipal arms, and 
an obliging communicant has informed me, “ that 
on Christmas, St. Maurice day, and days of bigh 
solemnity, the sword-bearer wears his cap of 
maintenance, which he puts off to no person what- 
soever ; and he is entitled to sit with it on during 
divine service at the cathedral or elsewhere.” 

Winchester bas four handsome silver maces of 
the time of Charles II., and a seal of the age of 
Edward I., beautifully executed, and in fine pre- 
servation. 

Norwich has a sword of state and three maces: 
one of the latter, presented by Queen Elizabeth, 
bears date a.p. 1578; also a mace presented by 
Sir Robert Walpole, and two silver castles, dated 
A.D. 1705. 

Carlisle has silver maces and a sword of state, 
a silver tankard, and a “silver loving cup,” dated 
A.D. 1701, presented by the Earl of Carlisle. 

Oxford and Cambridge have silver-gilt maces, 
and smaller maces for the sergeants of their cor- 
porations. 

Bristol has nine maces, and four swords: one 
of the swords dates back to a.p. 1431; it was 
called the “ Pearl” sword, and is inscribed : — 

“ John Willis of London, Grocer and Mayor, 
To Bristow gave this sword faire.” 

Hertford has a sword of state only. 

The following incorporated places, namely, An- 
dover, Banbury, Canterbury, Coventry, Chester, 
Fordwich, Deal, Dover, Guildford, Holt, Hythe, 
Hull, Llanidloes, Newcastle, Preston, East Ret- 


maces, made of wood, ornamented with tin ; they 
have been replaced by brass ones. This corpora- 
tion, which by the charter of Edward III. con- 
sisted of a Portreve, or Prepositus, and eleven 
aldermen, numbered among its officers an “ale 
taster,” and a “howard” [hayward?]. The “ale 
taster,” or “ale konner,” made one of the sub- 
ordinate officials at Folkstone, where also we find 
a “ flesh-searcher.” 

Pontefract has two maces and an ancient cup, 
inscribed “ Si Deus nobiscum, quis contra nos?” 
Saffron Walden has, besides the accustomed maces, 
a shell, fitted with a silver rim, of the capacity of 
a quart and a half, with the figure of a Virgin 
and child engraved inside on a silver plate at the 
bottom. On the cup are engraved four angels. 

The old Burghmote horn appears among cor- 
poration insignia. It was used at Canterbury 
from time immemorial to summon the members of 
the court to burghmote. The horn was sounded 
by one of the town sergeants near the residences 
of the aldermen or common councilmen. At 
Folkstone, on the election of mayor previous to 
the enactment of the Municipal Corporations’ Act, 
the citizens were summoned to the churchyard by 
the burghmote horn; thence they proceeded to 
church to hear divine service ; the outgoing mayor 
and the jurats then withdrew to the cross and 


| pedestal in the churchyard, where the commons 
| and freemen being assembled, the mayor ad- 


ford, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Salisbury, Sandwich, | 


Scarborough, Tenterden, Westbury, Wokingham, 
Warwick, Wenlock, and Wareham, all used or 
possessed the mace among their insignia. 

At Wycombe (Bucks), the mayor carries a 
silver-gilt stick, while the maces are borne before 
him. 


Chard for insignia had six rusty helmets, a | 
| utter part of the said wall the Mayor took leave 


sword, and two musquets. Loughor, said to be 


dressed them, and requested them to depart into 
the chancel of the church to elect the mayor for 
the year ensuing, which they did accordingly. 

The following extract from the Burghmote 
Rolls of the City of Canterbury, dated July 5, 
5 & 6 of the reign of Philip and Mary, may not be 
out of place in exhibiting a contention between 
the mace of the mayor and the rod of the sheriff 
of the county ; showing at the same time how 
closely these ensigns of office were considered as 
direct representatives of the officials who bore 
them. 

Queen Mary had been staying at Canterbury, 
and was proceeding thence through the suburb 
of Wincheap to Eastwell, now the seat of Earl 
Winchelsea, on a visit to Sir Thomas Moyle: — 
“ Before Her Grace rides Master Mayor, bearing 
the mace of the city” (the Mayor we perceive rode 
mace in hand before the Queen), “ till he came to 
the land leading to the meadow of the late Sir 
Thomas Hales, Knight. At this place Sir Thomas 
Moyle, High Sheriff of Kent, required Master 
Mayor to lay down his mace, which the Mayor 
denied to do, but said, ‘he would bear the mace as 
far as the liberty of the said city went,’ which was 
to the utter part of the stone wall of Saint 
Jacob's, and so he did. All which way the Sheriff 
of Kent gave place, and wore no rod, and at the 
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of the Queen’s Majesty, and so departed, she | 
giving him most hearty thanks.” 
J. Brent, F. S. A. | 


DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER. 
(L’ Envoi.) 


The series of remarks on the “ Difficulties of 
Chaucer,” which is for the present brought to a 
close, has extended to greater length than was 
originally designed. Tyrwhitt, at the conclusion 
of his admirable edition of the Canterbury Tules, 
has bequeathed to us a list of “ Words and Phrases 
not understood,” to the number of 53. Out of 
this number the writer of the series now closed 
has been kindly permitted to offer in the pages of 
*N. & Q.” his suggestions on Carrenare (2™ S. 
iii. 299.), Jacke of Dover (352.), Hopposteries (iv. 
407.), Broken Harm and Cristofre (450.), Rewel 
Bone (509.), Madrian (510.), Whipultre (v. 24.), 
Poudre Marchant (25.), Marchant and Gnoff 
(123.), Tidifes (166.), Eclympasteire and Parodie 
(229.), Nedes Cost (271.), Blake beried (290. 
$09.), Gat-tothed (392.), Spiced Conscience (432.), 
and Cankedort (433.). Some farther information 
is expected concerning Poudre Marchant and the 
Cristofre, on both which “ Difficulties” the writer 
is now aware that his views are open to exception, 
though still under the impression that the expla- 
nations which he has offered are substantially 
correct. 

A hope was expressed, towards the commence- 
ment of the present series, “that others, far better | 
qualified, would contribute their aid” towards the 
solution of the Chaucerian “ Difficulties” cata- 
logued by Tyrwhitt, and not hitherto “rubbed 
out.” (2™ §. iv. 509.) This hope has in part 
been realised: not indeed by elucidations of the | 
untouched items in Tyrwhitt’s list, but by erudite 
and ingenious criticisms, contributed by various 
hands, on some of the solutions that have now 
been offered; such as that nedes cost is not ne 
discoste (nec procul), but a negative adverb sig- 
nifying “of necessity ;” that nedes cost is “ need 
is caused :” that whipultre is a “ wild apple-tree ;” 
that whipultre is “whip-pulling-tree, or the tree 
from which whips are pulled, otherwise the horn- 
beam:” and that blake beried means “ black berry- 
ing.” 

May not these critics and etymologists be fairly | 

led upon, now that they have thus shown us | 
what they can do, to try their hand on Chaucer's | 
remaining difficulties? What is fortenid crese? 
Who was Limote? Who was Ballenus? What 
meant our forefathers, when taking leave, by say- 
ing or singing furewell feldefare? What had 
“old widewes” to do with Wades bote? On each 
of these interesting questions the writer has some- 
thing to offer in bis Lambie way. But he pauses, 


awaiting the solutions of «., A. Horr Warre, H. 
F. N., and Fran. Crossier. Tuomas Boys. 


ANDERSON PAPERS, ——NoO. I. 


The following letters are for the first time 
rinted from the original manuscripts im the 
Pibrary of the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. 
As contributions to the literary history of Scot- 
land at the commencement of the last century, 
they merit preservation. 


Patrick Anderson to his Sister. 


“ Edinburgh, 9% Nov. 1714. 
“ My dear, 

“T hope before this you're safely arrived, and seen the 
park, and some other places in Town. expected to 
have heard from you on the road, but believing you to be 
fatigued when you came to your quarters, excuse you; 
but hope you'll do it now, and tell me how you like the 
place. As in all corners you'll see trade flourishing, so I 
hope it will induce you to pursue yours with the utmost 
diligence. 

“T would have you, if your father think fit, to write to 
Mrs. Macaula * to show that you are still sensible of the 
kindness and favour you have received from her, and beg 


| she’l be pleased to give you her best advice, since she is 


the most proper person to advise you in that kind of 
business. I have been waitting on her, and she always 
enquires very kindly for you. I must request you, as I 
know it’s your inclination to take all care imaginable of 
your father, and see that every thing be right about him, 
for I’m persuaded he’ll let you want_no encouragement 


| suitable to your behaviour. All friends are well, and re- 
| member you kindly. 


“ Your affect brother, 
“ Pat, ANDERSON.” 


James Anderson, Esq., Postmaster-General, to his Son 
Patrick Anderson. 
“ Edins®, 10%, 1716. 
“ My Dear Child, 

“The weather here is cold, and the wind easterly, 
which makes me very uneasy, but I hope it will soon 
give over. I wrote you the Governor’s approvel of the 
neu office I hav taken, and a Person has been with me 
from Baron Scropet about my house, and has wrote up 


| to him. 


“ General Cadogan ¢ is come here, and goes for London 
* This lady was a milliner; she was, it is supposed, 
the mother of the Rev. Kenneth Macaulay, Minister of 
Ardnamurchan, the author of the History of St. Kilda, 
8vo. It is a curious illustration of the habits of the time 


| when the daughter of the Postmaster-General of Scotland 
| commenced business as a dress-maker. We opine that 


such an example might be beneficially followed, even in 
these enlightened times. 

+ One of the Barons of Exchequer in Scotland, whose 
MS. account of that court was privately printed by 


| Government some thirty or forty years since. 


t William Cadogan, created in 1718 Earl Cadogan, 
Viscount Caversham, Lord Cadogan of Reading; also 
Lord Cadogan of Oakley, with remainder to his brother 
Charles and his heirs male. The three first titles be- 
came extinct in 1726, but the Earldom was revived in 
1800 in the person of Charles Lord Cadogan, the descend- 
ant of Charles the brother of Earl William. 
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early on Saturday morning. Some more officers are 
going, and the rest of the Dutch troops are quickly to 

low: so I hope to have some respite from fatigue in a 
few days, which will give me time to look after business. 

“T send you the General Post, which has the freshest 
of our news from London and abroad. All the family, 
blessed be God, are in health. Dr. Lambie remembers 
you frequently, Write me often and fully. Dear Son, I 
commit you to the care and protection of a generous God, 
and give you and Jeannie my blessings. My service to 
all friends, Adieu. 

“ Mr. Patrick Anderson, 

In Islay. 
To the care of Mr. John 
Allan, Bailie of Islay.” 


Mr. Allan married one of Anderson's daughters, 
and it was through this connexion that he ob- 
tained the office of Baron Baillie of Islay. To 
make this intelligible to our southern readers, we 
may explain, that this official was the deputy or 
representative of the superior or over-lord : that 
is to say, the éerritorial baron ; and, during feudal 
times, this person had very ample powers over all 
the subjects in the barony, extending, when the 
baron was infeft with the right of “ Pit and Gal- 
lows,” even to imprisonment and hanging. Lat- 
terly, the Baron Court was held for civil claims 
and minor criminal or quasi-criminal offences. 
Islay at this time belonged to the ancestor of the 

nt Earl of Cawdor. It was afterwards ac- 
quired by the first Campbell of Shawfield, and is 
now the property (at least the greater portion) of 
the heir of the late Mr. James Morrison, M.P. 


Patrick Anderson to his Father. 
“ London, June first, 1723. 
“ My dearest Sir, 

“I writ you on Tuesday, and since have yours of the 
twenty-fifth. Mr. Govan’s bill is accepted, and though I 
did not find Mr. Johnston at home, yet his clerk told me 
it was good, and in all events Messrs. Lidderdale and Tead 
will answer Mr. Murdoch’s order. 

“ Next week Mr. Sturt will have all the specimens 
ready, and I'll cause stick them up in marble paper, so 
as they may be delivered to the persons I mentioned; 
but I must beg leave humbly to differ from you, in taking 
up the copies from these persons when I leave this, for 
they shall scarce have time to look them over, far less 
show them to any other, for one need not pretend either 
to see or speak with one of them till the hurry of the 
King’s going over [is past], and when the specimens are 
left it keeps the story in their head, and they will have 
time to show them, which may do you service, in case the 
publick should not, but I shall be entirely guided by your 
orders. I have made out 2 or 3 copies of my friend 
C——., and yesterday gave one to C——r; and he is, by 
Munday Morning, to mark what he has not, that are 
there. I likewise called at Lord Harley, but he wont be 
in town till the latter end of next week. 

“Tam yery sensible of my charges in living here, and 
as much convinced that you dont grudge it. I can assure 

‘ou, its not possible for me to live more frugally, and I 
eve I need not tell you my wife’s inclination that way. 

“ T have had supented tuahonees of your and my mothers 


concern for me, that how we are to be accommodated 
shall not a bit disturb me. I writ you in my last Babies 
ease: so I hope you'll see it proper we come down as 
soon as possi affair 


and if the ir with D—— be settled 









as you wish it may, I believe my friend will find it more 
coavenient to defer his journey, 

“The reason you gave me some time ago, for raising 
Balberton’s money, was good; but in your last, I don’t 
so well apprehend the consequence you insinuate, if I 
should not, as I told you in my last. I'll enter into any 
measures the Company shall propose, because they are 
reasonable, and you may be very well assured I'll be 
directed by you in every thing, for no state of life can 
ever make the least abatement of that duty and gratitude 
I so justly owe you; and I flatter myself you'll agree 
that money of that kind should not be touched till it 

lease God we be both on the spot, otherwise ill-natured 
folk might misconstrue it, and by that means create me 
pain and uneasiness. 

“TI have sent you by Mr. Wood some more sheets of 
the abbreviature: so you see Mr. Sturt * advances apace, 
and I hope before I leave this, best part of them will be 
done. This day a great many of our Members sett out 
for Scotland; amongst whom are Provost Campbell and 
his brother, and before you have this, Mr. Forbes will be 
with you. 

“ In a Post or two I'll send you the list you want, and 
am glad the Advocate’s affair is in agitation. Mr. Camp- 
bell t was saying he would write you for a list of all the 
Books pro and con on Queen Mary. He asked me if I 
could give him a Copy of Leslie's negotiations, but I could 
not do that without your consent, and I humbly think to 
print that paper would prove beneficial, for I’m told there’s 
no story more inquired into, and none less known. 

“I wish my friend Mr. Montgomery would settle that 
affair with Auchterlony; if not, its lucky if Babies t bond 
be not mislaid, for they’ll neither own nor disown that 
they have it till the papers be given up. 

* My dearest Sir, 
“ Adieu. 

“ To Mr. James Anderson, 

“Writer to the Signet, 
“ Edinb.” 


Patrick Anderson to his Father. 


“ London, February 12, 1724. 
“ My dearest Sir, 

“TI write you last post, and yesterday I had the pleasure 
of yours of the 2"¢ with the inclosed to Messrs. Loundes 
& Fraser, who I believe will do you all the service they 
can: As to vour particular matter§, we are come to the 
resolution of petitioning the House of Commons, and Sir 
Richard Steele || is to present it, and to be seconded by 

* This was Sturt the engraver, whose letters to Ander- 
son on the subject of the engravings for the Diplomata 
Scotia have so far as preserved been printed in the Ana- 
lecta Scotica, i. e. (edited by James Maidment, Esq.) from 
the originals in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates 
(vol. i. p, 94., Edinburgh, 1835, 8vo.). A very limited im- 
pression of the Analecta was printed by Mr. Stevenson, 
and it is now rare. 

+ Campbell of Cawdor, the proprietor of Islay. 

{ Babie, corruption for Barbara, the wife of Patrick 
Anderson. 

§ This was to obtain compensation for the enormous ex- 
pences Anderson had incurred in his magnificent national 
collection of the Diplomata Scotia, the original publication 
of which had been approved of by the Scotish Parlia- 
ment before the Union. He had obtained the situation 
of Postmaster-General of Scotland as an instalment; but 
he was not allowed to retain it long, and it was taken 
from him, and given to some hanger-on of ministry. 

|| Steele was a personal friend of Anderson: various 
letters from the former to the latter will be found, printed 
from the originals, in Mr. Maidment’s Analecta Scotica. 
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Mr. Bailie *, Mr. Fraser, and a 0d many English, who 
I find are of your only good Friends; and you owe it ina 
manner entirely to good Earl of Butet, Lord Harley, and 
others of your acquaintance; every body says that the 


matter is so just in itself that the other people cant op- | 


it; and Duncan Forbes { this day told me he durst 
not sollicit for me, but would say nothing against it. I 
need not launch out the whole story, nor have I time, for 
the last bel! § is just ringing; but never was such work- 
ing and jockeing in a matter that all our countrymen 
should rejoice to see brought to a happy finish; and if it 
does succeed (as I pray God it may), you dont owe them 
thanks | Pardon me if I dont write you by next post, 
for, believe me, I’m hurried to death; and you'll think it 
the greater, when we have no small party to struggle 
with. Every body is of opinion you will never have 
your money from the treasury, so you'll be thinking what 
to do in case the effort miscarry 
“When you write me about any books that you have, 
ray let me know the price of them, for that’s always the 
Dosstion asked.” 


James Anderson, Esq., to Duke of Argyle. 


« My Lord, 

“ Your Grace has beer so grateful and generous to me 
in your favours upon so many occasions, as making me 
presume to humbly beg your Grace’s pardon in behalf of 
my Son, whom I bred to business, for his being clerk of 
the Court Martial in room of Smith who has it, being 
dangerously ill, and, as is said, irrecoverably. I need ask 
no arguments by any loss of business in my publick un- 
dertaking, hitherto to the prejudice of my family, which 
disables me the more at present to provide for them; but 
rather depend upon your Grace’s great goodness. I con- 
vey this to your Grace by the hands of Mr. Scott of 
Scotstarvil, my Son's near kinsman, who can inform 
your Grace of his sufficiency to fill that place. 
your Grace’s pardon for this presumption in him who is 
with the utmost gratitude and most profound respect 

“ My Lord, your Grace’s 
“ most oblidged and most 
“ obedient humble Servant.” 


No date, but written evidently after the loss of 





* Mr. Baillie of Jerviswood; whose daughter, Rachel, 
having married Lord Binning, the eldest son of the sixth 
Barl of Haddington, carried the Jerviswood estates into 
that family ; the second son taking the name of Baillie. 

¢ His lordship died shortly after the date of this letter, 
He was the father of the celebrated John Earl of Bute. 

¢ Duncan Forbes of Culloden. The drafts of several 
letters soliciting his patronage, by Anderson, are pre- 
served in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates. 

; The postman’s bell. 


Begging | 


the situation of Postmaster-General — addressed 
probably to John, the second Duke of Argyle. 
Anderson was law-agent for the Duchess, his 
mother, and occasionally did business for neuen 

M. 


ORIGIN OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


In the active controversy respecting the admis- 
sibility of the word telegram, which has recently 
been carried on by correspondents of The Times, 
and which has assumed a more permanent form in 
a learned pamphlet published by Rivingtons (en- 
titled The Telegram and Telegrapheme Cuntro- 


| versy), sufficient attention bas not been paid to 





This is a very remarkable instance of the indiffer- 
ence manifested by the Scotish Members of Parliament to | 


the honour and character of their nation. Here was an 
individual who had collected materials for the early his- 
tory of his country — who had been led upon the ice by 


the Scotish Parliament before the Union — and by pro- | 
mises from the most influential of his countrymen, before } 


the good things of London had rendered them selfish — 
utterly neglected, excepting by a few of his compatriots, 
and left to penury and want—having previously sacrificed 
& lucrative and respectable profession, in which he would 
indubitably have realised a arge fortune, to preserve the 
cues of his native land. England, with all her 
wealth, never gave forth a volume so intrinsically valu- 
able, anes ped executed, as the Di Scotia : 
nevertheless, in place of wealth, it brought poverty to 
the hearth of the ill-fated Anderson. = ae 








the recency of the period at which the word fele- 
graph was introduced, and to the want of classical 
authority under which it labours, equally with 
the more modern term éelegram. The telegraph 
was invented by Claude Chappe, a French engi- 
neer ; it was first tried in France in 1793, when 
the news of the taking of Condé was conveyed by 
this contrivance to the Convention. In conse- 
quence of his invention, Chappe received the title 
of Ingénieur Télégraphe. ‘The jealousies which 
his invention produced, and the claims of rivals 
who contested his priority, preyed so much upon 
his mind as ultimately to lead to his suicide, which 
he effected in 1805 by throwing himself into a 
well. His brother Urbain published a Histoire de 
la Télégraphie, Paris, 1824, 2 vols, 

A full and interesting account of the introduc- 
tion of the telegraph may be seen in the Annual 
Register for 1794, pp. 49—52. One remark de- 
serves to be cited, on account of the accomplish- 
ment of the prediction which it contains : — 

“ The telegraph is as yet but a very imperfect, as well 
as expensive machine. But, like other inventions, it will 
admit of many improvements; and among others, pro- 
bably a reduction of the expense. And it is certainly to 
be considered as one of those inventions which opens a 
door to wonderful changes. It has hitherto been em- 
ployed solely in the service of a bloody war. But it will 
also be found subservient to a variety of purposes in times 
of peace. With the aid of one intermediate station across 
the channel, news might then be conveyed from London 
to Paris in an hour; and in three or four hours, an an- 
swer received to a few simple questions. This easy ap- 
proximation of minds would wear away jealousies and 
antipathies, and promote reciprocally a good understand- 
ing. It is a pleasing task to record the progress of dis- 
covery and invention: but it is melancholy to reflect 
that the most splendid inventions of our day have been 
hitherto employed, not for the benefit of mankind, but 
their destruction.” 

The telegraph was soon introduced from France 
into England, The Annual Register for 1796 has 
the following announcement ‘ote January 28 :— 

“ A telegraph was this day erected over the Admiralty, 
which is to be the point of communication with all the 
different seaports in the kingdom. ‘The nearest tele- 
graph to London has hitherte been in St. George’s Fields ; 
and to such perfection has this ingenious and useful con- 
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trivance been already brought, that one day last week 
information was conveyed from Dover to London in the 
space of only seven minutes. The plan proposed to be 
ae in respect to telegraphs is yet only carried into 

between London and Dover; but it is intended to 
extend all over the kingdom.” 


L. 





MUSIC IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 


It is announced that the candidates for the new 
degree at Oxford and Cambridge may undergo a 
voluntary examination in Music; and I see refer- 
ence made to those mystical terms “ harmony and 
thorough bass ;"” but no particulars are mentioned. 
This may lead to a more enlarged study of the 
principles of the science, and in future students may 
not rest contented when told here a sound is sus- 
pended, sus. per coll.— hung up by the head or the 
tail, — here another is retarded — collared by an 
estoppel,—checkmated without a why or a where- 
fore : there a third is converted into an appoggia- 
tura, a Lilliputian Silenus, so tipsy he must lean 
upon some other sound to prevent instant anni- 
hilation; and so forth. All such unscientific 
terms are absurd, because they represent appear- 
ances only, and leave the realities unexplained. 
As no knowledge of a language can be acquired 
without a knowledge of the alphabet, so no 
knowledge of music can be acquired without a 
knowledge of the sounds in a key; and unless a 
student knows how many sounds there are lying 
in the key of C, he cannot know how many in D, 
or any other key. The two chief things to learn 
Jirst in music are sounds and rhythms, for to study 
a combination of sounds, such as chords, before 
knowing sounds, their origin and rights, in their 
single estate, appears to me an ill-regulated pro- | 
cess; and to treat upon the movement of chords | 
before knowing the science of progression or the 
poetry of motion in sounds, is a mode of educa- | 
tion not less injudicious. Scale and rhythm are | 
ample fields for examination, and many a pro- | 
fessor of music would be puzzled to prove that A 
flat or G sharp, D flat or D sharp, or even D 
natural, have their right to be in the scale of C. 
Such is the state of musical science at present 
that not many men can give an intelligible answer 
to this simple question, “ Why are the sounds 
C, D sharp, F sharp, A and C combined as a 
chord in the key of C, and by what right are they 
heard together?” I put this question very re- 
cently to an cccmnliel musician, and the 
answer was, “ The D and the F go before, and 
stand in the place of the real sounds that are 
coming.” Strange as this may read, it is a far 


more sensible explanation than any to be found 
in any theory of music published in this country. 
One word as to Thorough Bass, or the art of 
reading distances from any given note. To affirm 
that thorough bass seve 





the roots of chords is medium mentiri, finis mendicare.” ( 


to affirm what is not true. It does that for which 

it was invented — shows the intervals used from 

any given bass note; and as there are only nine 

figures employed, thorough bass can be well ac- 

quired in six short lessons, the time Giardini took 

to teach it. H. J. Gauntiert. 
Powys Place. 


P. S.— The true value of English systems on 
harmony can be tested in a very simple way. 
Everybody knows the adagio opening of Handel’s 
Overture to the Messiah, and that when the bass 
begins the theme, the third sound is F, to which 
Handel has put the chord of E. I ask any 
mathematician, any theorist, any professor, nay, I 
ask the Professors of the two Universities, to tell 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” by what right these 
sounds are heard together ? Of course I shall be 
told the F is in a state of transition—a discord of 
transition ; that is to say, Handel has given the 
second of his key a first-class ticket, pushed it on 
the rail, and left it to get home as it could. 





Minor Notes. 


Saying on Black Hair and White Beard. — 
There is a joke attributed to an eminent legal 
dignitary and orator of our day, who, on being 
asked by a barrister more remarkable for his 
fluency than for his knowledge of law, how it 
happened that his hair remained black, while his 
whiskers had become grey, answered, that it was 
owing to his having worked harder with his jaws 
than with his brains. 

This joke is not original, as will appear from 


| the following anecdote in the Furetériana : — 


“ M. le Cardinal de Richelieu, qui avoit auprés de lui 
M. de Lort, lui demanda un jour d’ou vient qu'il avoit 


| les cheveux blancs et la barbe noire, et que lui M. de 


Lort avoit la barbe blanche et les cheveux noirs. ‘ C’est, 
monseigneur,’ répondit cet habile médecin, ‘ parceque vous 
avez beaucoup travaillé de la téte, et moi de fa machoire.’” 
(Ana, tom. i. p. 227.) 

Another saying on the same subject, but re- 
ferring to the converse case, is given in a French 
collection of jests : — 

“ Henri IV. étant un jour a Paris, et voyant passer un 
homme qui avoit la barbe fort noire et les cheveux tout 
blancs, il le fit appeller, et lui demanda d’ou venoit qu'il 
avoit la barbe fort noire et les cheveux blancs. ‘ Sire, 
lui répondit "homme, qui étoit railleur, et qui sentoit que 
la question étoit difficile & resoudre, ‘ c’est que les che- 
veux sont plus agés de vingt ans que la barbe.’” 

In the same volume of Ana, in which the above- 
cited anecdote occurs, there are two passages 
which deserve to be extracted : — 


“ Semel comedere angelorum est, bis eodem die homi- 
num, frequentius brutorum.” (Jb, p. 52.) b 
“ Alchymia est casta meretrix, omnes invitat, nem- 
nem admittit ; est ars sine arte, cujus leaner est scire, 
b, p. 117.) 
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The latter sentence admits of application to Chancellor Sir Lancelot Shadwell was at the Bar, 
homeopathy, mesmerism, and other modern | in a conversation with Lord Eldon, he asked his 
pseudo-scientific impostures. L. | lordship, “ In the event of a vacancy in the Great 

Anecdote respecting the great Artist, the late | _ who do you think most able to fill it? 
W. M. Turner, R.A. — Mr. Tomkison, the emin- | 0" which Lord Eldon replied, The man who can 
ent pianoforte maker, called on me one morning | neither walk, nor write, nor speak, is the man of 
in the year 1850. I had shown him a small pic- | all others best qualified for the office. Mr. Shad- 
ture by Constable. This led to remarks on the | well concurred with his lordship, and said, a | 
merits of landscape-painters; and Turner, of | — al: a Mr. Bell is the "Cun A I 
course, was alluded to in the way his great excel- | XPCW Sir. Dell; Bis language was broad Cumber- 
lence deserved. Mr. Tomkison then observed : land, his handwriting ie difficult to read, and 
“My father was the first to discover the boy’s he liked to fondle a lame ~ , ee his knee. I fre- 
talents. My father was a jeweller, and lived in quently consulted him. His opinions I received 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden. Turner's | * solemn judgments, and allow me to say that I 
father was a hair-dresser, and lived in Maiden | "©V€T Was mistaken in my adviser. 

Lane, a corner house in a little court ; he operated Joun Fenwick, 
on my father. On one occasion Turner brought 
his child with him; and while the father was 
dressing my father, the little boy was occupied in 
copying something he saw on the table. They 
left and after a few minutes they returned. Tur- 
ner apologised for troubling my father, and begged 
to know what his son had been copying.* On 4 . 
being shown the copy, my father said, ‘ your son There appears to be no biographical account of 
never could have done it.’ He had copied a coat the above nonjuring clergyman; at least I have 
of arms from a handsome set of castors, which | "¢Ver succeeded in discovering any in either Chal- 
happened at that time to be on the table. Some | ™°FS; Biogr. Brit., Bayle, or Knight's Biograph. 
time after a gentleman died, who had been long Cyclop.; Rose's work is not accessible to me at 
under Turner's razor, and left him a legacy of | Present, so I cannot say if his name occurs there * ; 
1002. The moment my father heard this, he | but, while asking for additional information re- 
begged Turner to allow him to dispose of the 100J. garding him, I may give the few facts I possess 
for the benefit of the boy by articling him to | {rom my MS. Fasti of the Nonjuring English 
Malton, the distinguished architectural draftsman Bishops. : 

of that day — this was done accordingly.” Roger Lawrence, or Laurence, (I am not certain 

Your correspondent, Mr. Eprror, begged Mr, | 28 to the correct orthography of his name), was 
Tomkison to repeat the anecdote, and to allow him | ® learned layman, baptized and bred among the 
to write down the words as they proceeded from | Dissenters during the latter part of the seven- 
his lips. Mr. Tomkison then read the statement, teenth century : being dissatisfied concerning the 
and approved of it ; and were he now alive, would, validity of his own baptism, he was rebaptized by 
I am sure, give it his imprimatur. A. M. | @ clergyman of the Church of England (who was 

The Situation of the Garden of Eden.—I was - — ri Oe Ses = ee Esariag 
talking with a respectable old couple, when the | ns ‘he hea 2 goat 7 ane, 52 Se 

ukIng ’ | what he had done: one entitled Lay Baptism In- 
wife suddenly asked me (apropos, I suppose, to | valid, 1711; a Defence of it, also in1711; and an- 
something she had been reading): “ W here was | other tract in 1712, entitled Dissenters’ Baptism 
the garden of Eden, Sir ?” Taken by surprise, I | null and void. There arose in 1711 an unhappy 
answered rather loosely : “It is supposed to have | controversy concerning the validity or invalidity 
been somewhere down Persia way.” The husband | of lay baptism, in which some of the bishops and 
pricked up his ears. “ Gawd bless me!” he said ; | learned divines of the day were divided in opinion. 

‘down Pershore way won it? Why I must ha Bishop Thomas Brett published, in 1711 : — 
ay it 8 sere © times! Though living = “ An Enquiry into the Judgement and Practice of the 
taffordshire, yet he was Worcestershire born and | primitive Church in relation to Persons baptized by Lay- 
bred; and he called to mind the large market- | men, where Mr. Bingham’s Scholastical History of Lay 
gardens round and about Pershore. Baptism is considered ; with an Appendix, in answer to 
Curusert Bepe. | the Lord Bishop of Oxford’s [ Talbot ] Charge.” 


John Bell. — With reference to the article This tract, with so lengthy a title, is not men- 
“Great Chancery Lawyer” (2 S. v. 417.), allow tioned by Lowndes, though it is by Chalmers 
ine to say, that Lord Eidon was always glad of the (Biogr. Dict., vol. vi. edit. 1812, p. 501., art. 





Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Queries. 


NONJURORS — ROGER LAURENCE; A NEGLECTED 
BIOGRAPHY, ETC, 





opportunity to speak favourably of “the great * His name does not occur in Rose. ] 
t Laurence is the correct spelling. } 


1 of Lincoln’s Inn.” When the Jate Vice- 
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Brett), who gives “ London, 1713,” as the date 
of publication. This, however, is a digression 
from the original subject of my Query. “ Roger 
Laurence, Esq., created M.A. July 16, 1713,” 
occurs in the Catalogue of Graduates of the 
University of Oxford (edit. 1851, Oxford, p. 398.) ; 
and from the coincidence of time and name it was 
most probably Mr. Roger Laurence, of whom I 
am writing. Roger Laurence was consecrated, in 
the year 1733, as a bishop of a new and separate 
line of Nonjuring prelates, which was not recog- 
nised by the original body of nonjurors, by reason 
of the consecration having been performed by a 
single bishop, who was on this occasion Bishop 
Archibald Campbell (a Scotish prelate, and scion 
of the noble house of Argyle; who was incor- 
rated M.A. of University Coll. Oxon., from 
dinburgh, Oct. 10, 1693; had been long in 
riest’s orders; was for some years chaplain at 
nl in South America, and was consecrated 
as one of the “college bishops” of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, at Dundee, Aug. 28, 1711; 
elected Bishop of Aberdeen May 10, 1721, but 
resigned that see April 3, 1725, in London, where 
he almost entirely resided for many years ; and in 
which city he died, June 16, 1744, at an advanced 
age). This new line of bishops is stated by Mr. 
Perceval, in his valuable work on Apostolical Suc- 
cession (2nd edit., 1841, Appendix, p. 249.), to have 
commenced in the consecration of Roger Laurence, 
“who appears to have taken the opposite extreme 
to Bishop Blackburn” (on the much agitated ques- 
tions of the Rites, &c.), “and to have insisted 
upon the cup being mixed openly,” in the sacra- 


ment of the Eucharist ; a compromise having been | 


arranged short! 
of which was that the water should be mixed 
privately; and it is mentioned that in 1733 all 
the Nonjuring bishops were in communion at 
that time, with the exception of Bishop Black- 
burn, who stood alone, and refused the mixed cup 
altogether. Bishops Campbell and Laurence kept 
up the separation, by consecrating, shortly after- 
wards, Dr. Thomas b 

several interesting particulars in “ N. & Q.” (1* 
8. xii. 85.). Bishop Deacon died Feb. 16, 1753, 
an, wtat. 56. et epis. 20. (?), at Manchester, and 
was interred in St. Anne's churchyard there. As 
he is styled a D.D., it should be stated, if known, 
from what University he obtained his degree in 
divinity* — his name is not in the Cat. of Oxford 
Graduates, and my edition of Graduati Cantubri- 
giensis by Romilly (edit. 1846) only extends back 
to the year 1760. This succession was perpetu- 
ated by Deacon, who, alone, consecrated (when?) 
P. J. Brown, “whose real name is supposed to 
have been Johnstone, a brother of the Earl of 


[* As Deacon was a pupil of the celebrated Dr. Mead, 
| = TT male probable he only took the 





before, one of the conditions | 


eacon, of whom there are | 





Annandale” (Perceval): and, in 1780, it is stated, 
that the two last bishops of this separate line of 
Nonjurors, Kenrick Price and William Cart- 
wright, were consecrated by Deacon, but this 
must be incorrect, at least if the consecration took 
place in 1780*; for, as already mentioned, Deacon 
had died twenty-seven years previously to that 
date, so that it must surely have been Bishop 
Brown (or Johnstone) who officiated as conse- 
crating prelate on the occasion. The subject, 
however, is very obscure, and beset with chrono- 
logical and other difficulties, upon which Mr, 
Lathbury throws no light whatever in his History 
of the Nonjurors, as might have been expected 
from the character of his work. Perhaps there 
still exist MS. authorities, which might assist re- 
searches in these points, and I rely on some 
contributor to “N. & Q.” for additional infor- 
mation regarding the consecrations of the eminent 
and learned men who composed the Nonjuring 
hierarchy during the last century ; their history is 
still a desideratum in our literature. The Raw- 
linson MSS., referred to in “ N. & Q.” (2° S. vy. 
141.), appear to be a mine of curious historical 
and biographical information, hitherto but little 
explored; but of course they can only extend to 
the year 1756; later collections must be searched 
for the subsequent history of the Nonjuring body. 

My Query has resulted in a Note, and too long 
a one, I fear, for the plethoric columns of “ N. & 
Q.;" however, I must, in conclusion, again solicit 
information about Bishop Roger Laurence, who 
was certainly one of the “giants of those days,” 
All the information I have been able to collect is 
given above; and I ought not to omit mentioning 
that the chief particulars (meagre though they be) 
are extracted from that storehouse for literary 
inquirers, Nichols's Literary Anecdotes and Illus- 
trations of the Eighteenth Century, which I am 











(* Kenrick Price was consecrated March 8, 1751-2, as 
we learn from the following epitaph, printed in the Gent. 
Mag. for Sept. 1792, p. 808.; the name of the church in 
which it was found is not stated: “On the north side 
of this churchyard rests the body of Kenrick Price, who 
for more than thirty-seven years, without the least 
worldly profit, presided over the orthodox remnant of 
the ancient British Church in Manchester, with truly 
primitive Catholic piety, fervent devotion, integrity, and 
simplicity of manners, and every trait of character which 
could adorn the life of an unbeneficed primitive bishop. 
He died September 15, 1790, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age, and thirty-ninth of his episcopate. May he find 
mercy of the Lord in that day! e was consecrated 
March 8, 1751-2.” In our 2” S. i. 175. we find we were 
misled by Perceval in the date of the consecration of Cart- 
wright and Price, which we must request our readers to 
correct with a pen. | 

{t Documents relating to the later Nonjurors are | 
to be found in private libraries. - (See “ N. & Q.” 2"4 
iii, 246, 246.) The Rev. Nicholas Brett, of Spring Grove, 
son of the eminent Dr. Brett, left by his will all his pam- 
phlets and pa to John Bowdler, Esq. See Memoir of 
the Life of John Bowdler, Esq., 8v0., 1854, p. 24.] 
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happy to observe is at last completed by the 
venerable Mr. J. B. Nichols, the worthy son of a 
worthy father. But I do not know the date even 
of Roger Laurence’s death—eheu!*  A.S. A. 


Barrackpore, E, I. 
April 15, 1858. 


[The following notice of Laurence occurs in The Annals 
of Queen Anne, xi. 377., a work of no very high autho- 
rity: —“ This unhappy controversy began upon the 

ractice of one Mr. R. Laurence, a book-keeper, who 
faving been born, baptized, and bred in the dissenting 
way, did, after his return out of Spain, declare himself a 
convert to the Church of England; and to express his 
abhorrence of the friends he left, he declared that he 
thought his baptism among them was invalid, null, and 
void; and accordingly he was rebaptized by the Curate 
ef Christ Church in London, without the consent of the 
Bishop, and without order or knowledge of the parish 

riest.” 

4 This most important circumstance of his life, Laurence 
alludes to in the Preface of the third edition of his Lay 
Baptism Invalid, p. xii.; but the passage is omitted in 
the fourth edition: —“ He [ Mr. Bingham) is pleased to 
call the priest who baptized R. L. ‘an irregular curate, 
who acquainted neither the minister of the parish, nor the 
bishop, with the true state of the case,’ &c. I must needs 
say, in defence of that gentleman, that it would be happy 
for our Church if this author and some of his friends 
were but as regular as he. He was by no law of our 
Church obliged to acquaint the minister of the parish 
where R. L. was baptized with the case; for he was none 
of his underlings, neither did he receive any pay from him ; 
he had his proper diocesan’s general licence to baptize adult 
persons, without giving any particular notice first to the 
bishop. By virtue of that licence he regularly baptized 
R. L., without first acquainting the bishop, the 3ist of 
March, 1708, being Wednesday in Passion week, and 
therefore on a holyday, in public, immediately after the 
second lesson at evening prayer, in presence of a great 
congregation, the church doors being open: he did it 
hypothetically, ie. ‘If thou art not already baptized, I 
baptize thee,’ &c.; and this, not that the case required it, | 
bat because R. L. would not let him know the case itself, 
but begged baptism at his hands, only upon this general 
account, that he had discovered sufficient reasons to con- | 
vince him that he had not been yet validly baptized; 
that he desired the said curate not to be too curious in | 
inquiring of him the reasons, because it was not fit for | 
him to discover them to him; and those to whom he had 
discovered them could give him no satisfactory argu- 
ments to convince him that he might desist from endea- 
vouring to obtain catholic baptism; that he would, 
therefore, only inquire into R. L.’s faith and manners, 
aud upon due satisfaction about them give him hypothe- 
tical baptism, to avoid the imputation of being irregular; 
which accordingly, upon such satisfaction, he did; for 
which I praise and glorify God, and reverence and esteem 
him, His regular and rightly ordained minister.” 

Some trouble has been taken to procure the register of 
his baptism under the date which he himself gives; and 
the books of Christ Church, Newgate Street, to which the 
above extract seems to refer, have been in vain searched 
for this purpose. Either, therefore, the baptism was | 
never entered on the register (and this, perhaps, because | 
Laurence was an adult), or the annalist is incorrect in his 
information ; and it is the rather suspected that this is 
the case, because there seems an obvious inconsistency 
between the statement that Laurence was ‘a book-keeper 





- " ‘ea died on March 6, 1736, at Beckenham in 
ent. 
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in London,’ if the occupation be that which is now so 
called, and the fact that in the fourth edition of his Lay 
Baptism he is styled on the title-page “ R. Laurence, 
M. _ 

In 1841, the Rev. William Scott, of Christ Church, 
Hoxton, edited a new edition of Lay Baptism Invalid, 
with Additions and Illustrations, to whose valuable In- 
troduction we are indebted for the preceding account of 
Laurence. The following work, attributed to Laurence, 
contains some curious notices of the discussions among 
the later Nonjurors relative to the usages: “The Indis- 
pensable Obligation of Ministring expressly and mani- 
festly the great Necessaries of Publick Worship in the 
Christian Church: together with a Detection of the 
False Reasonings in Dr. B——t’s [ Brett’s] printed Letter 
to the Author of Two Discoursés; and that Doctor’s in- 
consistent Notions of the present Liturgy of the Church 
of England. Addressed to the Doctor by one of his 
Friends.” London, 1732. Dr. Brett published a Reply 
to Laurence in 1733. ]} 


Minor Queries. 


Alexander Hamilton. —It is said that Alexander 
Hamilton of Kerelaw or Grange in Scotland mar- 
ried about 1730 Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir 
Robert Pollok. Can the date of that marriage 
be ascertained? His children ate said to have 
been : first, John; second, Robert; third, Alex- 
ander; fourth, James. What was the date of the 
birth of the fourth son James? where, and when, 
did he die? and is there any evidence existing in 
Scotland or elsewhere that the James Hamilton 
referred to was the father of the American Alex- 
ander ? W. N.S. 


Medical Men at Funerals.—In Erasmus (Colloq. 
Funus) I find the following passage : — 

“ Subduxit sese statio medicorum. Negant enim fas 
esse ut, qui vite solent opitulari, mortis sint spectatores, 
aut exequiis intersint.” 

Is it still the custom in any part of Europe for 
medical men not to attend funerals ? T. HP. 


Academical Dresses. — What reason can be as- 
signed for the different dresses of different de- 
grees? Was it like a decorative order, a badge, 
that the wearer might be known as a graduate, 
and of this or that University ? > & 


The Jesuit Osorius.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information as to the above author ? 

have in my possession two volumes of sermons, 
of which this is the title : — 

“Conciones R, P. Joannis Osorii, Soc. Jes. in quinque 
tomos distincta, etc. Colonie Agrippinw. Anno mpcy.” 

The two volumes I have contain sermons for all 
the Sundays and greater holidays of the year. In 
the advertisement, “ ad Lectorem,” prefixed to the 
second volume, I find the following promise : — 


“ Tertium de Sanctis, reliquaque deinceps Concionum 
volumina, brevi, ut spero, mandabo preelis.” 


Was this promise ever fulfilled, and the quingue 
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fomi as originally intended completed? Any in- 
formation about the author and his works will 
oblige your querist. Siema. 


Arms of Bramhall.— Attached to an unpub- 
lished letter of Bishop, afterwards Archbishop 
Bramhall, signed with his initials J. D. (Derensis), 
is a wax impression of a seal: it has the following 
arms, a chevron between 3 martlets. Another 
unpublished letter of his, from which the signa- 
ture is cut, has a broken impression, quarterly, 
Ist and 4th, a lion rampant, with a crescent in 
dexter chief: 2nd, party per fess, in chief a demi 
lion rampant, base ermine; the 3rd quarter is 
broken off. Are either of these the arms of Bram- 
hall ? Deo Duce. 

Inscription in Eynesbury Church.— Eynesbury 
church, dedicated to the B. V. Mary, is now un- 
dergoing restoration. Under a thick coat of 
plaster and whitewash was the following inscrip- 
tion, on the north wall of the chancel. What are 
the words deficient at the end of each line ? 


“ ® mater pti reqalis mune.... 
Elisabeth grate Sumas que... . 
Antitavum bite no . . ristiug au. . 

Set berbum mite resanat’quo ..*. .” 
Jossrn Rix. 
St. Neots. 


“ The Dutch War.’— Who is the author of 
The Dutch War; The Two Constables ; and Ran- 
dom Rhymes, by a Ready Rhymer, Roake and 
Varty, 1833? The volume is dedicated to the 
Rev. Dr. Keate of Eton. Siema. 


Reresby Arms. — Guillim, in his Display of 
Heraldrie (4th edit., 1660), says that the arms of 
Sir Jno. Reresby, Bart., of Tribergh, co. York, 
were “Gules, on a bend, argent, three crosses 
patée sable.” Is there any instance of any mem- 
ber of this family bearing gules, on a bend, argent, 
three mullets sable? If not, to what family did 
these arms appertain ? as I have an impression of 
a seal attached to a deed, dated Nov. 10, 1679, 
with these latter arms, which certainly belonged 
to a Reresby. T. Mossom Meexins. 

21. Old Square. 


Marks on Paintings. — I have in my possession 
an old painting in oil, on the stretcher of which i8 
the stamp of a crown, surmounted by a rose and 
thistle. I shall feel greatly obliged if any one 
would inform me if the above is the mark placed 


on the paintings belonging to King Charles II.’s | 


collection ; if not, to what collection it refers. 
There are two other stamps on the stretcher, 
but they cannot well be described. ALPHA. 


Ancient Painting at Cowdry. — Not long since 
I purchased a varnished print, 72 in. by 22 in. 
It is stated to be from a coeval painting then 
at Cowdry, the seat of Lord Montague, called 


“ The Siege of Portsmouth.” There are numerous 
figures in the foreground, consisting of soldiers, 
artillerymen, &c.; one, mounted, seems to be in- 
tended for Henry VIII. In the distance is a 
large fleet of ships bearing the English flag, and 
to the extreme left another fleet bearing the 
French ensign. No regard is paid to correct 
drawing, for the men are as tall as the houses, 
and the flags are placed where there is most room 
for them, without observing whence the wind 
blows. I wish to ask whether the original paint- 
ing is in existence, and what is its histery ; and 
also from what print the view in question is 
taken. I should think the print is scarce, for 
none of my friends have recognised it. O. (2.) 


Print by Wieriz. — I have a fine old print, ap- 
parently taken from a quartd volume, represent- 
ing a youth in a rich Spanish dress, with a gun 
in his hand and a nondescript bird at his feet. 
Above him is an oval picture of the Virgin, who 
extends her hand from the frame and holds over 
his head a crown suspended by a string. In one 
corner is “ Wierix, Antwerpen, Sc',” and below — 

“ Liet Godt Coninck zyn der Gulde present, 
En de Vogel af-schieten met syn handt.” 

Can any of your correspondents tell me whose 

portrait it is, and the meaning of the inscription? 


4. . 


Monumental Brasses.— The following notice 
may be worth recording in the pages of “N. & 
Q.” I find in an old catalogue of a sale by Mr. 
Evans of Pall Mall, the well-known auctioneer of 
literary property, on January 25, 1830, and fol- 
lowing days, a valuable collection of manuscripts 
belonging to the late Craven Ord, Esq., amongst 
which was the article No. 1102. :— 

“ Monumental Brasses. A most extensive, curious, 
and highly valuable Collection of Impressions from An- 
cient Monumental Brasses, taken at the expence, and 
generally under the immediate superintendence of Craven 
Ord, Esq., in 2 vols. about six feet in height, with a stand 
to hold them.” Sold for 437. 10s.* 

This collection is described as almost matchless. 
Many of the figures were upwards of six feet in 
height. The impressions were taken half a cen- 
tury ago; many of the brasses must have since 
been defaced, and others destroyed. The value of 
the collection was much enhanced by the greater 
part of the impressions being accompanied by 
notices from the pen of Mr. Craven Ord, pointing 
out when they were taken. 

Can any of your correspondents state in whose 
possession this valuable collection now is, whether 
deposited in some public or private library to 
which the antiquary might have access. Mr. Petti- 

| grew some short time since communicated to me 
his intention to publish a new edition of Mr. 
| Gough's Sepulchral Monuments. I trust that this 





{* Mr. Thorpe was the nominal purchaser. } 
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notice may meet his eye, or that of any other an- 
tiquary. It would form a most valuable sup- 
plement to Mr. Gough’s volumes, or might be 
incorporated in them. J.M.G. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 
Quotation wanted.—In English Past and Present 
(2nd ed. p. 227., 1855) Dean Trench quotes from 
Shakspeare : — 
“ For goodness, growing to a plurisy, [sic] 
Dies in his own too-much.” 


have not travelled so far north yet — they “ must 
bide their time.” TweEeEpsips. 


[The earliest edition in the British Museum, which 


| seems to be the first, is that of 1797, “ Edinburgh, 


Where does this passage occur? I cannot find | 


either plurisy or pleurisy in Ayscough’s Index 
(1827). ‘The Dean suggests that Shakspeare was 
influenced by the spelling, and so connected 
plurisy with plus, pluris. What say the com- 
mentators? I have none at hand. Is not plurisy 
a misprint for plethory ? JAYDEE. 

[The passage occurs in Hamlet, Act IV. Sc. 7. War- 
burton would read plethory. But plurisy was constantly 
used in the sense of fulness, abundance, by the poets. 
Thus, in Massinger, we have “ plurisy of goodness,” and 
“ plurisy of blood.”] 


Medical Ecclesiastics.—Is the following state- 
ment correct ? 

“From the middle ages, the medical profession had 
got into the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities, who 
were unwilling to undertake the surgical part of it, and 
hence the separation of the two branches.”— Walpole’s 
Speech, reported in Times, June 3. 

ra A 


[From the earliest times the practice of surgery, or the 
cure of diseases by the application of the hand alone, 


constituted a distinct (and, commonly considered, in- | 


ferior,) branch of medicine. 
assistant to the physician: the Jatter alone not only 
having the sole privilege of prescribing internal medi- 
cines, but even that of judging and directing when sur- 
gical operations should be performed. It was no uncom- 
mon practice of the monks, in medieval times, to dispense 
physic in their respective localities, and in summoning 
the surgeon to their aid as the occasion demanded, they 
did no more than what had been customary from time 
immemorial. Consult Rees’s Cyclopadia, Art. SURGERY, 


and Dr. Black’s Historical Sketch of Medicine and Sur- | with those of Rome. 


gery, Lond., 8vo. 1782. ] 


Gray's Arithmetic. —“ An Introduction to Arith- 
metic, by James Gray, late of Peebles and Dun- 
dee, Seventieth edition, 1857.” 
of the first edition? Gray beats Cocker by at least 


pa | 
The surgeon was a mere | ! 
poetry and music. 


printed by J. Ritchie,” small 12mo. } 


Mystery of the Acts of the Apostles. —Can you 
favour me with a copy of the public proclamation 
for the performance of the Mysteries of the Acts of 
the Apostles in Paris, published about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. None of the libraries 
to which I have access contain a copy of it, and I 
am aware that it is of great scarcity. Caprain. 

[A translation of the proclamation is printed ir Hone’s 
Ancient Mysteries, p. 177. 


Replies. 
PRZ-ROMAN CIVILISATION OF BRITAIN. 
(2"¢ S. v. 415.) 


In reply to Inquirer there can be, I imagine, 
little doubt of the existence of a Pra-Roman 
civilisation in Britain, in some respects of a much 
higher order than obtained in the East. In sup- 
port of such view the following, among numerous 
evidences, may be adduced : — 

1. No tin mines, except those of Cornwall, 
were worked to any extent in the ancient world. 
As early as the era of Moses a vigorous trade in 
tin and copper, and their composite, bronze, was 
conducted between Britain and Pheenicia. Ezekiel, 
B.c. 640, specifies tin as one of the staple imports 
of Tyre, and this could have been supplied by 
Britain only. In the oldest British laws, metal- 
lurgy is classed in the first rank of fine arts with 
Probably there never was a 
time when the men of Cornwall were not, as now, 
the first miners in the world. 

2. Caesar, who was the first great foreigner that 
invaded Britain, found both a civil and military 
system long established, different from, but, judg- 
ing from the patent facts on the face of his own 
account of his two campaigns, quite able to cope 
His description conveys the 
impression of a country settled for centuries under 
an organised constitution and government — corn 


| abundant and easily procured—the population so 


What is the date | 


thick as to strike him with amazement (“ infinita 


| hominum est multitudo”)—villages and hamlets 


ten editions, and his popularity is by no means on | 


the wane. “The Great Computist” held his ground 


firmly until the latter end of the last century, | 
when Dilworth, Walkingame, and Joyce began to | 
dispute the field with him, and ultimately shelved | 


him. They in their turn shared the same fate, 
and in the first quarter of the present century, 
Gray became the arithmetical oracle of every 
schoolmaster in Scotland, as his predecessors had 
been before him. Colenso, De Morgan, and Hind 


studding the country in clusters (creberrima), 
and stock of all kinds unlimited. The civilisation 
which produced and assured such a state of se- 
curity for life and property could not have been 
of recent origin. 

3. The heroic system of warfare, such as Homer 
describes it, expired in Asia at the battle of Ar- 


| bela, B.c. 325; but Caesar found it in full opera- 


| 
‘ 


tion in Britain, carried to a perfection it never 
attained in the East, and an avermatch, by his 
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own adwission, for the Roman legions. The Bri- 
tish chariot system combines, he states, the solidity 
of infantry with the rapidity of cavalry. The 
Scriptures speak of the 900 chariots of Jabin, 
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king of Canaan, as an extraordinary number, but 


Cesar alleges that the mere reserve retained by 
the British Pendragon or Dictator Caswallon, after 
dismissing the rest of his forces, amounted to 4000 


of these formidable engines—against which the | 
Roman cavalry were helpless for either defence | 
| previously on such masses as the above. In Cam- 


or offence. 


3. Cesar and his army, the conquerors of the | 


Continent of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, of Rome 


itself, must be acknowledged the most formidable, | 


as they were the first, of the invaders of Britain. 
William the Norman and his feudal levies were 
comparatively barbarians in both science and dis- 
cipline. Yet William in one battle made such a 
complete conquest of the land, that the effects of it 
remain to this day: whilst Cesar was met with in 
six pitched fields, had his own camp twice as- 
saulted, failed in two campaigns to advance beyond 
St. Alban’s, left not a Roman soldier behind, and 
lost for a time, as the result of his discomfiture, 
all his Gallic acquisitions. For another century 
the Roman empire, though wielding a force of 


500,000 men (legionaries and auxiliaries), did not | 


venture a second attempt on Britain. It is ob- 
vious, I think, that Britain s.c. 55 was a more 
formidable power, and occupied a higher position 
in military science and social civilisation, than 
the Britain of a.p. 1066. 

4. No one who has examined the British and 
Roman systems of castrametation and field works 
as exemplified in the camps which, in the west 
especially, may be seen yet confronting each other 
with hostile grandeur, will I think hesitate in as- 
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tic” Herbert insists on crediting the Neo-Druid- 
ism of Post-Roman Britain with the construction 
of these enormous piles, we see no reason for dis- 
senting from the old belief in their Pre-Roman 
chronology. But even these sink into second- 


| class illustrations of engineering skill and patience 


compared with the British embankment of the 
Thames from Richmond to Gravesend, attributed 
to Belinus, s.c. 680, worthy to be the masterpiece 
of the Titanic navvies who had tried their hands 


den’s time it was the fashion to father all monu- 
ments attesting grandeur of conception and exe- 
cution on the Romans, though a walk around any 
earthwork admitted to be British might have 
opened the eyes of any but a determined Anti- 


| Briton to the evidence before him that there 


was a nation at home equal to their accomplish- 
ment. Polybius, Justin, Livy, and Florus, concur 
in naming Brennus and Belgovesus as the founders 
of most of the great Cisalpine cities. That these 


| were British kings is now pretty generally granted. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


signing with Sir Christopher Wren the palm of | 


science to the British. If the 


power of continuous | 


labour is the true test of civilisation, then the | 


Briton was not ififerior to the Roman. 


“Tt would | 


oceupy,” calculates Hutton (p. 136.), “5000 men | 


a whole year to construct the encampment of 
Hén Dinas (old Oswestry).” Yet Hén Dinas is 
far from being the largest of our ancient British 
“Caerau.” And it must be remembered we see 
them now, not in the pride of their first estate— 
with fosses, portals, chariot-ways, ramparts, and 
towers—but as ruins,—the relics of nigh two 
thousand years of the ravages of time. 

5. Turning to non-military earth-works, every 
known artificial mound dwarfs into very humble 
dimensions by the side of Silbury Hill and Caer 
Sallwg (Old Sarum). No “Mons Sacer” for 
holding the assizes of a tribe “sub Dio,” in ac- 
cordance with the Druidie system, by which all 
judicial, all civil proceedings were transacted in 
the face of the sun, between sunrise and sunset, 
assumes the magnificent dimensions of the Silurian 


Mote (the Hereford beacon) ; and though “ mys- 


| brides. 


That they were conquerors, bringing civilisation 
and not Vandalism in their train, is obvious from 
the cities and the nature of the empire founded 
by them. Such civilisation must have accom- 
panied them out of Britain, nor shall we greatly 
err if we consider the wondrous embankment of 
the Po a sister-work to that of the Thames by 


| the same British sovereigns. 


6. The lithic ruins of the old Druidic temples 
extend over Britain from Cornwall to the Fie. 
These vast circles of obelisks were the 
scenes of the national solemnities, festivities, and 
games; the originals of the Olympic and other 
games of early Hellas, of the Campus Martius 
of Rome, of the Champ de Mai of Gaul, of the 
Courts Plenieres of after ages. Amesbury has 
disappeared: fragments only of Stonehenge re- 
main. These “Caerau” were lithic planetariums or 
orreries representing the great temple of the uni- 
verse, and, as it would tax our utmost mechanical 
ingenuity to convey and adjust the immense solitary 


| obelisks composing them, so it would, we appre- 





hend, puzzle Professor Airey or Hind to restore 
them to their primitive astronomical accuracy. 
“ Multa (says Cesar of the Druids) de sideribus 
atque eorum motu tradunt.” Druidism and Py- 
thagoreanism were in most respects the same phi- 
losophy. ‘The Copernican system is, as everybody 
knows, the Pythagorean or Druidic revived and 
proved ; the Druidic circles, therefore, must have 
delineated the true system of the heavens. In- 
deed the Greek appellation for the Druids was 
derived from the British term for astronomer 
(Saronide, from sér, stars ; seron, the starry sy8- 
tem; seronydd, an astronomer). But all this mate- 
rial and philosophic science flourished long before 
the Roman invasion. In Caesar's time the Druidic 
colleges in Britain were frequented by the élite 
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of Gaul; many of them reckoned 10,000 students, 
some of whom remained voluntarily twenty years 
“jn disciplina.” The remains of the Druidic theo- 
sophy which have come down in the old British 
language certainly embody a religion — whatever 
the popular impressions to the contrary may be— 
as pure in all moral respects as Christianity itself, 
and as superior as light to darkness to the mytho- 
logical Pantheism of Greece and Rome. It is of 
course in one sense true that Christianity brought 
the immortality of the soul to light; but it is also 
true that before the birth of Christianity, such im- 
mortality was the cardinal tenet in the Druidic reli- 
gion of our ancestors. “In primis (states Cesar) hoc 
volunt persuadere animas non interire, atque hoc 
maxime ad virtutem excitari putant.”— “ Above 
all things they inculcate the immortality of the 
soul, affirming that this truth is the greatest of all 
motives to virtue.” I would also observe that the 
principle of vicarious atonement, on which Chris- 
tianity rests, was another fundamental of Druid- 
ism, nor is it anywhere more clearly laid down in the 
Scriptures than it is by Cesar himself eighty years 
before it received its consummation, and conse- 
quently its abolition, in the crucifixion on Cal- 
vary — “ Quod pro vit&é hominis, nisi hominis vita 
reddatur non posse aliter Deorum immortalium 
numen placari arbitrantur Druide” (Lib. vi. c. 
xvi.).—“The Druids hold that by no other way 
than the ransoming of man’s life by the life of 
man is reconciliation with the Divine justice of 
the immortal Gods possible.” In this and other 
important points Druidism may be said to have 
taught Christianity before Christianity itself was 
founded; hence the ease with which Britain, the 
central seat of Druidism, became, as early as the 
second century, “ prima Christiana gens,” the first 
Christian nation, Christianity elsewhere being con- 
fined to families. 

7. In the primitive laws of Britain, as contained 
in the code of Dyfnwal of Cornwall, we have the 
basis of the common law of England, the bulwark 
in all ages of our civil liberties against the Roman 
and canon laws. It is the key to all our British 
as opposed to Continental institutions, and the 
most splendid relic we possess of Pre-Roman 
Europe. Eastern civilisation has produced no- 
thing resembling it in form, far less in its spirit of 
freedom. 

8. The last proof I adduce is the ere 
most important monument of a people's history, 
the least fallible index of the civilisation of the 
past. The British language is homogeneous, and 
self-contained with all its roots in itself; every 
word is a picture to the eye, hence its extraordi- 
nary oratorical and poetic power. As the poetry 
of a language is that which imparts to it its 
vitality, I content myself with transcribing the 
Opinion of the editor of the American Zh J 
Sacra on the British Poetic System: “ All other 








metrical systems compared to the British Bardie 
are, in point of elaborate polish and regularity, 
little better than loose prose or barbaric jingling.” 
Now this system also, to which ancient Nineveh, 
Egypt, Assyria, India, can offer “nil simile aut 
secundum,” was in as active and general operation 
throughout the Druidic colleges of Britain before 
the Roman era as the classical examinations are 
now at Cambridge and Oxford. The Druids 
taught Divinity through the medium of metri- 
cal language, regulated by the most stringent 
rules. The Druidic alumni, states Cesar, “learn 
a great number of verses by heart.” The proso- 
dial canons of Bardism were expressly framed to 
prevent the possibility of depraving or corrupting 
the metrical texts in which the Druidic religion 
was conveyed. With the substitution of Chris- 
tianity the original object disappeared, but the 
canons still remain in force; and the difficulties 
to be surmounted by a Welsh bard before he can 
produce a composition which will pass their ordeal 
would astound an English versifier: yet there is 
no land so full as Wales of native poets; the lan- 
guage breeds them. The system, as it preceded 
Cesar’s era, has never, not even during the mur- 
derous persecutions of Druidism by the old Ro- 
man government, been since extinct. It was 
witnessed in Gaul by Lucan, as any one may wit- 
ness it now at a Welsh Eisteddfod — 

“ Vos quoque qui fortes animas belloque peremptas 

Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis evam, 
Plurima securi fudistis carmina, Bardi.” 

Whether, then, military organisation, engineer- 
ing skill, material monuments, religion, philoso- 
phy, poetry, or social government be adopted as 
the criterion of civilisation, there appears to have 
existed a Pre-Roman civilisation in Britain which 
loses little by comparison with the cotemporary 
state of things in the peninsulas of Italy and 
Greece. Of pithy and manly oratory the speech 
of Caractacus at Rome remains yet a model, and 
it is probably a fair specimen of the old Druidic 


| style of address. On especial distinction in cer- 


tain of the “Fine Arts” the Briton has never 
prided himself; Italy is still his mistress: but in 
the solid desiderata of social polity, laws, liberty, 
morality, I am inclined to believe the Old Island 
had then, as now, the best of it. R. W. Morean, 





There is little hope of our getting any rational 
account of the social and political state of the 
ancient Britons so long as the fashion prevails of 
excluding all other historical testimony respecting 
them but that of their Roman conquerors. Since 
the days of Julius Cesar the absurd and un- 
generous notion has been stereotyped, that our 

rimitive race was sunk in the lowest depths of 
ignorance and barbarism, until happily resoued 
from thence by his “ highly civilised” country- 
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men and followers. When will our classical zea- Egyptian priesthood, must have preserved one 
lots profit by the first chapter of a certain aposto- | 


lical epistle ? 


Long before the first Roman invasion — long, | 
indeed, before the Roman eagle was fledged — 
this country was regularly traded to by the Greeks 
(following in the wake of the Pheenicians), whose 
incidental notices of its inhabitants suggest a 
better state of things than that invented by the 
admirers of him, who, as the poet Lucan tells us, 


and truly, — 
“ Territa quesitis ostendit terga Britannis,” 
never to return! 


The Father of History (s.c. 450) alludes to the 
established commerce of Britain (Herod. Hist. iii. 
115.) The preceptor of Alexander, Aristotle 
(B. c. 340) speaks of the Britannic Isles as fami- 
liarly known to his countrymen (de Mundo, § 3.). 
The Cappadocian geographer, Strabo, also bears 


witness to the commercial enterprise of the Bri- 
tons, and describes them (not as painted savages, 
but) as “ walking with staves, and wearing beards, 
and garments girded at the waist and flowing 
down to their heels.” (B.mt.c.v.§ 11.) It is 
well known, too, that Polybius (n. c. 200) medi- 
tated composing a history of the British manufac- 


ture and trade in lead and tin—metals which, for | 


many ages, were exclusively produced in this 


country ; and exchanged, according to Pliny, for | 
the most precious gems (“ India neque ws neque | 
plumbum habet, gemmisque suis ac margaritis hac | 


permutat ”). 

It requires no great stretch of the imagination 
to conceive that a people who were thus occupied 
and capable of bartering with foreigners their 
native manufactures “ of lead and tin together 
with skins,” for “ earthenware, salt, and works in 
brass,” as Strabo relates, were worthy the notice 
of an accomplished Greek historian, ‘The only 
difficulty is, how to reconcile the avowed inten- 
tion of Polybius, and the opinions of his equally 
intelligent countrymen, with the Roman “ authori- 
ties,” and the modern notion that such a people 
** were little superior to the natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands.” 

But independently of sundry impartial notices 
by Greek writers, we fortunately possess no small 
portion of the religious and civil laws of these 
supposititious savages. The Triads of the Isle of 
Britain, as they are designated by their own 


framers, relate of persons and events from the | 


creed amongst themselves, whilst they taught their 
disciples another! The absence of all allusion to 
miracles, which constituted the religious capital 
of the Middle Ages, is alone sufficient to disprove 
a monkish origin of the Triads. Moreover, the 
laws of Howel the Good, who flourished in the 
tenth century, are avowedly borrowed from the 
code which was in force in this island centuries 
before the advent of Cesar, or in the age of Moel- 
mud, s.c. 400. The first-mentioned laws have been 
wisely reprinted by H. M. Record Commissioners, 
who, I understand, will shortly give to the public 
translations also of the more ancient ones. I doubt 
not, therefore, the time will arrive when our 
classical votaries will shake off some of their edu- 
cational prejudices, and cease to refer all effects 
of civilisation — that is to say, literature, arts, 
and sciences — exclusively to a Greek or Roman 
| origin ; and perhaps agree with old Hesiod, Aratus, 

Ovid, and others, that the Golden Age really did 
precede that of Iron. B. 


CURTAIN LECTURE. 
(2™ §S. iv. 24. 77.; v. 306. 477.) 


I find, from an article by Dr. Rimsaott, that 
I was mistaken in my conjecture as to the pro- 
bable name of the author of the scarce work, Ar't 
Asleepe, Husband? a Boulster Lecture, 1640. He 
gives the name of the author from an authority 
| which he refers to; thus adding the name of the 
writer of another anonymous work to those al- 
ready mentioned in “N. & Q.” 

I had stated the grounds of my conjecture in 
quotations from the frontispiece and title-page of 
“my copy,” adding the date of the edition, 1640. 
These Dr. Rimpactt has quoted, and has thought 
proper to say,“ P. H. F. is not acquainted with 
the contents of the book he quotes, or he would 
have observed the following curious passage in 
the postscript, bearing upon the subject before 
us;” and then he gives the passage from the 
postscript in extenso. 

Now, Dr. Rimpavutt’s remark applies (as it can 
apply only) to my copy, namely, the identical 
“book from which” I quoted. It is a fine copy, 
in excellent condition, apparently perfect, and is 
in its original binding. Having a ruled line for 
notes and references in the margin of the upright 











earliest period to the commencement of the seventh | side of each page, it has nearly the shape of a 
century of the Christian era, as well as contain | small 4to. Its pagination is 318., the last page 
the institutional and theological principles upon | ending with “Finis ;” followed by eight pages 
which the political and religious system of the | (not numbered) which contain on ly “ Menippus 








ancient Britons was based. These interesting 
memorials of ancient wisdom and piety have 
shared, of course, no better fate than their au- 
thors. They have been referred to a medieval 
source ; so that the Augustinian monks, like the 


His Coy-duck, Clarabel,” and “ Loves Festival at 
Lusts Funeral,” ending with “ Finis,” and a few 
errata on the back of the last unnumbered page. 
But it has not, anywhere, the postscript mentioned 
by Da. Rowsautr, 
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I think therefore that, in whatever edition or 
copy Dr. Rimpavutt found the postscript, J am 
justified in replying that he was not justified in 
making the remark to which I have ee 7 


AFRICAN CONFESSORS, WHOSE TONGUES WERE CUT 
OUT BY ORDER OF HUNNERIC THE VANDAL, 
(2™ S. v. 409.) 

I am surprised that the attempted explanation 
of this miracle should appear satisfactory to E. T., 
and that he should conclude that there is no suf- 
ficient reason to suppose the fact miraculous. | 
The infidel Gibbon could see no way of denying 
or eluding the strong evidence for the miracle; 
and so contented himself at least, according to his 
wont, with passing by with a sneer what he felt 
unuble to explain or refute. But now we are 
called upon by Dean Milman and E. T. to accept 
an explanation of a most startling miracle upon 
mere physical and anatomical grounds. Evidence 
is adduced to show, first, that the tongue could 
not be cut out by the roots, and secondly, that, 
however deeply excised, the sufferer would not 
be deprived of the power of speech. But let us | 
attend to the testimony of the witnesses, and this | 
new theory will soon fall. Let us take this from 
Gibbon himself. He quotes as follows from | 
Eneas of Gaza: —“ I opeped their mouth, and | 
saw that the whole tongue had been completely | 
| 
} 














torn away by the roots; an operation which the 
physicians generally suppose to be mortal.” Here 
is evidence of more violence than mere excision of 
t of the tongue; which certainly would not 
ave generally proved mortal. The tyrant evi- | 
dently meant to deprive the confessors of speech. 
If this had not been the usual effect, why did their 
speaking after the loss of their tongues create so 
much surprise ? In the passages quoted by E. T. 
the sufferers are represented as speaking indis- 
tinctly and thickly ; that speech in such cases is 
retained only to a certain extent, which precludes 
the articulation of some consonants; and even 
Sir Benjamin Brodie’s evidence goes to show that 
the effect of excision of the tongue renders the 
speech more or less imperfect. But now if we 
turn to the evidence for the miracle, we shall 
find that Victor, the African Bishop, testifies to 
the “ clear and perfect language of Restitutus,” 
one of the sufferers lodged at the time in the 
emperor's palace, and respected by the devout 
empress. /Eneas of Gaza again attests that he 
heard them speak, and diligently inquired by 
what means such an articulate voice could be 
formed without any organ of speech. Procopius 
moreover, to whom Gibbon refers, but whom he 
does not quote, expressly says that he had seen 
several of these holy confessors, and that they 


spoke perfectly. But he also relates a more re- 


markable fact, that two of them, in punishment 
of their falling into the grievous sin of fornica- 
tion, lost the power of speech. This of itself is 
decisive of its miraculous character ; it was given 
these two first as a reward, but withdrawn after- 
wards as a punishment, independently in either 
case of natural causes. Nay more, the Count 
Marcellinus, in his Chronicle, referred to by Gib- 
bon, says that Hunneric had ordered the tongue 
of a Catholic boy to be cut out, who had been 
always dumb; but that as soon as he had lost his 
tongue, he spoke and glorified God. Surely all 
these instances afford sufficient evidence that the 
power of speech in these confessors was miracu- 
lous. This, however, it would never have been 
accounted by witnesses so numerous and credit- 
able, had the sufferers merely spoken thickly, 
inarticulately, and imperfectly, which was the ut- 
most they could have done, even according to 
these modern attempts to bring their power of 


speech within the domain of natural science. 
F. C. H. 


STAINS ON ENGRAVINGS. 
(2™ §. v. 236.) 

The old-fashioned method of using salt of 
lemons, as described at p. 345., is perhaps the 
most innocuous of chemical agents. Your readers 
should, however, be cautioned in their use of 
chlorine, as advised by your second correspondent 
at the same page. I sent full instructions for this 
latter process to the Art Journal, 1848; and in 
the same useful work (vol. xiv. p. 332.) is an ad- 
mirable and well-directed diatribe on the subject, 
“ intended as a caution to persons who, being pos- 
sessors of valuable works, would themselves essay 
their restoration,” by the chloride or acid pro- 
cesses. It is there affirmed that, in the prints 
thus treated, the texture of the paper is found to 
be destroyed; and if a torn portion is examined 
with a microscope, the edges appear short and less 
tenacious than in paper not so treated —in fine, 
that the damage so done is remediless. With all 
deference, however, I venture to think this is not 
quite so, for I have restored the colour of prints 
by chlorine, and I trust preserved the texture of 
the paper, by the following method: that is, by 
an after-application of a wash or two of delicate 
size, such as print colourers use to prepare their 
prints (which are mostly on bibulous paper) to re- 
ceive water-colours. After it has been dried and 
hotpressed, I find it possesses as much tenacity as 
ever, the size acting on the bleached paper ; if I 
may so say, annealing it and knitting together the 
fibre—in a similar way to that employed in the 
paper manufacture, where the “pulp” (which, by 
the bye, is generally, if not always, bleached with 
chlorine,) is first made into blotting-paper, and 
we all know its lack of tenacity till it is sized. 
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This unsized paper is in the nature of what is 


called “soft paper," upon which engravings are | 


printed ; whilst the sized is called “ hard paper,” 
as are the drawing and writing papers in daily 
use. I am pleased to find the process I have 
above adopted for restoring the paper fortified by 
the opinion of Mr. Henry Stephens, who, in a 


lecture at the Banking Institute, stated that he | 


had by the action of chlorine discharged all trace 
of writing ink from an old bill of exchange, and 
he maintains, that if some pains were taken to re- 
size the paper, it would be as good as ever, and 
might be again used to its original purpose. Not- 
withstanding, however, we have here both evil 
and antidote, I think that all those who can ap- 
preciate the genially harmonious tones of an old 


print, irrespective of ink spots, and who are un- | 


accustomed to the necessary manipulation, would 
do well to confine themselves to the method of 
the eminent print collector, Hecquet, who, about 
a hundred years ago, disclosed to the world his 
“ secret for cleaning prints,” which was simply the 
patient and repeated application of hot water. 

W. J. Srannarp. 

Hatton Garden. 





AUTHORISED, OR JEWISH VERSIONS OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


(2™ S. ii, 429. 474,, and iii, 36. 58.) 
See the learned Charles Butler’s Hore Biblice, 


sacrifices, sanctuary, purifications, festivals, 
&e. 
Numbers, Bemidbar. The history of the Is- 
| raelites in the desert. 
Deuteronomy, Debarim. A recapitulation of 
the history of the Israelites in the desert, 
| and of several laws: embracing also some 
new enactments, and an account of the last 
| days of Moses. 
“Parr II. Division 1. Contains the earlier prophets, 
namely — 
Joshua. The events of Joshua’s life after the 
death of Moses. 
Judges. The history of Israel, from the death 
of Joshua to the birth of Samuel. 
lst Samuel. The history of Israel, from the 
birth of Samuel to the death of [Samuel 
and } Saul. 
2nd Samuel. The history of David's reign 
over Israel, 
lst Kings. The history of Israel, from the 
death of David to that of Jehoshaphat. 
2nd Kings. The continuation of the history 
of Israel to the destruction of the Temple. 
“Part II, Division 2, Contains the later prophets, 
namely — 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Michah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Mala- 
chi [the last twelve are called the minor 


prophets }, 
“PartIll, The Holy writings, or Hagiographa, 
namely — 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Nehemiah, Ist Chronicles, 
2nd Chronfeles. 





8. viii. 71—82., of the 5th edition, 8vo., London, 
1817. 

In 1854, a 4to., and in 1856 an 18mo. edition of | 
a translation into English of the Holy (Hebrew) | 
Scriptures was published at Philadelphia. The 
former I have not seen, but of the latter I possess 
acopy. It contains 1243 pages of minion type, 
and its title-page is as follows : — 

D°SIN3) ONS) NN 

“The Twenty-four Books of the Hoty Sorrprurss: 
carefully translated according to the Massoretic Text, 
after the best Jewish Authorities. By Isaac Lexser 
execs Philadelphia; Published at 371. Walnut Street 
[A. M.}, 5616.” 

As I learn, from excellent Jewish authority, that 
this translation is much esteemed by the English- 
speaking Jews in the United States, and is getting 
into very general use among them, under the re- 
commendations of the Rabbins and readers of the 
principal synagogues, an outline of its contents 
may not be uninteresting to some of the many 
readers of “N. & Q.” in England. 

The volume is divided into three parts. 

“Part I. Contains the Five Books of Moses, namely— 
Genesis, Bereshith. The history of the Crea- | 
tion and Patriarchs, 
Exodus, Shemoth, The history of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, and their redemption, to the 
building of the Tabernacle. | 


Leviticus, Vayikra. The ordinances for the | cundus) Melachim. It would appear, from what 


It will be observed from the aboye, that the 
order in which the translator has placed the 
several books differs much from that in which they 
are to be found in our authorised English version, 
and also, if I mistake not, in the Latin Vulgate. 
The reverend translator has been for many years 
“Reader of the Portuguese Congregation” in 
Philadelphia, and-is very generally esteemed, by 
both Jews and Christians in the United States, 
not only as a learned and laborious Hebrew 
scholar, but as a truly good man. 

I cannot resist taking the opportunity of asking 
a query in relation to the subject. Why, in Mr. 
Leeser's translation, as well as in our own, is the 
second book of Samuel (an historical one) called 
by that name, seeing that the death of Samuel is 
recorded in the first verse of chapter twenty-five 
of the preceding book, and that the second book 
has nothing whatever to do with Samuel, or the 
events which happened during his life, but is con- 
fined to the subsequent history of David's reign? 
In the Latin Vulgate, the Ist and 2nd Samuel, and 
Ist and 2nd Kings, are the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Books of Kings ; but the first two are respectively 
headed— Liber primus (and secundus) Samuelis, 
quem nos primum Regum dicimus, while the last 
two are respectively styled — Liber Regum tertius 
(and guartus), secundum Hebreos primus (and se- 
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is here stated, that the error — for it certainly is 
one — is of Hebrew origin. 

Another Query suggests itself to me, but I fear 
the Editor of “ N. & Q.” will think I have already 
taken up too much space in his columns: it is this, 
—Some years ago the reverend and eloquent 
Doctor Raphall (then of London, now of New 
York, author of the best History of the Jews yet 

ublished in the English language), and the Re- 
verend A. da Sola, commenced a translation into 
English of the Hebrew Holy Scriptures, with very 
elaborate commentaries. The Book of Genesis, 
as the first part of their labours, was published, I 
think, by Bagster and Sons. I speak of it from 


memory only, never having seen but one copy, 


e scale, the work would certainly have been 
both voluminous and costly, but it would also have 
been of very great value to both the religious and 
the literary portions of mankind. Can the Editor 
or any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me if the 
work was ever continued beyond the Book of 
Genesis ?* Eric. 

Ville Marie, Canada. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Pearls found in Britain (2™ S. vy. 400.) — M. H. 
R. says, “ the fact is as undoubted as curious, that 
while Oriental pearls are foynd in oysters, our oc- 
cidental pearls are found in muscles (mussels ?), 
and in them only.” This is not quite correct. I 
lived some years in Glamorganshire, and was a 
frequent eater of Mumbles oysters, which have 
thick heavy shells. During one season I fre- 
quently found pearls in the oysters, always se- 
creted in what is called the beard. Some were 
very small, some were about the size of a large 
pin’s head. I gave away several, but have some 
still in my possession. They were chiefly, if not 
entirely, found in the course of one season. 

Epw. Hawxrns. 


As to pearl-oysters, a term given to a particular 
oyster, it may be that such is only found in the 
ropics. As to oysters containing pearls; a pupil 
of mine has a pill-box to contain those he procures 
from the Calais oyster sold here at Dover ; and a 





man who opens them for sale excused himself 
from selling any because they were all bespoken 
for an officer, who was about to have a pearl | 
brooch made of them. My mother-in-law had 
several pearls in her mouth at one time when 
eating an oyster. I had a pill-box nearly full. 

G. R. L. 


Royal Serjeant Surgeons (2™ §. v. 295.) —In a 
curious MS. list of Fees and Annuities payable out | 


* The work was discontinued at the end of the Book 
of —Ep.] 


of his Majesties Exchequer, a.p. 1610, is the fol- 
lowing entry of “ Physitians and Surgeons :” 


£ sd. 
“ To Doctor de Mayerne . - - 400 00 
To Doctor Craig the elder - - 100 00 
To Doctor Atkins - - - - 100 00 
To Doctor Hamonde_  - - . - 100 00 
To Doctor Poe, Physitian to the King’s 
houshold - > . - - - 60 00 
To Gilbert Primrose, Serjeant Surgeon 
to the King - - - - - 26134 
More to him as ordinary Surgeon to the 
King - - - - - - 40 00 
To William Goddourous, Serjeant Sur- 
geon to the King - - - - 26134 
More to him as ordinary Surgeon to the 
King - - - - - - 40 00 
To Gilbert Primrose, as Surgeon to the 
Prince - 7 . - - - 83 68 
To Duncan Primrose, Surgeon to the 
King << ws ss Oe 
To Alexander Baker, ordinary Surgeon 
to the King - - - - - 40 00 
To Peter Chamberlaine, Surgeon to the 
Queene - . - - - - 40 00 
To Archibald Haye, Surgeon ordinary to 
the King - - - - - - 40 00 
To Lewes Rogers, ordinary Surgeon to 
the Prince - . - - - 40 00 
To William Clowes, ordinary Surgeon to 
the Prince . . - - - 40 00” 


In Edward Chamberlayne's Anglie Nbtitia, 
1692, only two court surgeons are named, i, e, 
“ Serjeant Chyrurgeon William Van Loon, Esq., 
Sal. 3351, Board-wages, 140/. per annum;” and 
“Charles Peter, Esq., Chyrurgeon of the Hous- 
hold, Salary, 280/.; Board-wages, 100/. per an- 
num.” “ William Cheselden, Esq.," is named as 
“ Serjeant Surgeon to George II.” in John Cham- 
berlayne’s Magne Britannie Notitia, 1737; but 
his stipend is not mentioned. 

Epwarp F. Riwsautr. 

“ Miserrimus” (1* S. iv. 37.; v. 354.) —In 
your “ Notices to Correspondents” for May 29, 
you refer M. P. to your First Series for the 
notices of the “ Miserrimus” slab in Worcester 
cathedral, and the references to what has been 
written on the subject. Perhaps you will permit 
me to add the following brief notes to the inform- 
ation already brought forward by the two writers 
in your First Series. 

The Obituary of The Gentleman's Magazine, 
for August, 1850, thus refers to the author of the 
remarkable romance founded upon the “ Miser- 
rimus” inscription ; — 

“ June 7. At Fontainebleau, on his way to Italy, Fre- 
derick Mansell Reynolds, Esq., late of Wilton House, 
Jersey, eldest son of the late Frederick Reynolds, the 
celebrated dramatist. He was the author of Miserrimus, 
and one or two other works of fiction, and the first Editor 
of Heath's Keepsake.” 

The copy of the work in the possession of F. R. 
A. is the “ volume originally printed for private 
circulation.” In the following year (1833) it was 
published in the ordinary manner (12mo.) by 
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Thomas Hookham, Old Bond Street, with a dedi- 
cation to Wm. Godwin. On the publication of 
the tale, it was pronounced by the Literary Ga- 
zette to be “strikingly original, forcible, and in- 
teresting. The bridal, with its funeral pageantry, 
is such as Hoffman might have imagined in his 
darkest mood.” The position of the stone, “close 
to these cloistral steps,” is forcibly mentioned by | 
Wordsworth in his sonnet upon the slab ( Miscel- | 
laneous Sonnets, xix. See also note (p. 130.) to 
Report of Proceedings of the British Archeological 
Association at Worcester, August, 1848.) 

In T. S. Arthur's (London) Book Catalogue, | 
for February, 1858, a copy of Reynolds’ novel is | 
advertised as “ scarce,” and a “ Presentation Copy, | 
with Autograph of G. C. Q. Stuart Wortley,” is 
priced at 18s. Curupert Bene. 





Traps for Earwigs (2™ S. v. 455.) — 

“ These insects, which are very troublesome in gardens 
in the autumn of the year, may be easily caught. It is 
usual to put upon the tops of the stakes to which dahlias 
and other flowers are tied, either lobster-claws or little 
earthern cups; but what is far better than this is a stalk 
of rhubarb, cut open at one end and closed up by a joint | 
at the other. It may have 3 or 4 side holes cut in it, and 
is to be placed, mouth downwards, among the branches 
of the plants; for carnations a broad-bean stalk will look 
neater and be equally efficacious. Previous to fixing the 
stalk it may have a little piece of mellow apple fastened 
near to the upper end, by a peg which runs through the 
stalk and apple; each morning the stalk is to be taken 
down, and the earwigs collected in it shaken out into a 
pan of hot water. We have thus seen more than 100 
caught in a single trap. When little earthern pots are 
used as traps they should have a little moss placed in 
them.” (See Francis’s Dictionary of Practical Receipts, 
edit. 1853, p. 118.) 





Anon. 
Beanstalks of last year’s growth, cut into lengths 
of about six inches each, without a knot, will form 
a very simple and efficient trap. Let them be 
placed among the flowers persecuted by the ear- 
wigs, and every morning, if Bristotrensis will 
take each beanstalk, and blow the earwigs therein 
assembled into a vessel of water, he will soon 
diminish them. A. Hotr Wauirre. 
Bath. 


A Jeroboam Hand (2 §. v. 395. 448.) —Is 
there not here an analogy to the Jeroboam of | 
Claret, mentioned in “N. & Q.” 1* S. vii. 528.; 
viii. 421. ? Curupert Beps. 


Archbishop Sheldon, 1598—1677 (24 S. v. 63.) | 
— Though there may not exist any separate bio- | 
graphy of Archbishop Sheldon, yet tolerably full 
accounts of his life are to be found in the different 
biographical Dictionaries. Chalmers devotes up- 
wards of four pages to this prelate; the English 
Cyclopedia, biographical division, also has an ar- 
ticle of interest about him; and Collier's Great 
Historical Dictionary (2nd edit. fol., 1701, vol. ii.) 
makes mention of Sheldon, and gives the Latin 





inscription on his tomb at Croydon. It is rather 
strange that all these authorities give July 19 as 
the date of his birth: this is now, however, cor- 
rected by J. Virrus Wrnen of Hackney, from 
the Ellastone register-book. A. S. A. 


Spiders and Irish Oak: Chesnut Wood (2° §. 
iv. 421.)—Your correspondent, H. T. Ertacomss, 
writes that Evelyn speaks of his own farm, and 
other old buildings about London, having been 
built of chesnut. It is now decided that Evelyn 
was mistaken in the word, and that it was an oak 
wood. Mr. Exracomse also says, “ A forest of 
such trees is known to have existed in the neigh- 
bourhood femp. Henry II.” Here is another mis- 
take; no such trees are named by Fitzstephen, 
though he mentions a large forest on the north 
side of London. This error is often quoted, aris- 
ing from a misreading of the words used by 
Evelyn s. v. Cuesnut. W. P. 


Kildare Landowners. —I can answer one of E. 
D.’s inquiries (“ N. & Q.” 2°¢ S. v. 316.) which 
your correspondent Lirrey (2™ S. v. 422.) has 
passed unnoticed : — 

Henry.—The estate of Straffan is in the pos- 
session of this family ; which, in 1801, married 
into the ducal house of Leinster. Its founder 
was coachman, and subsequently steward, to God- 
win Swift, Esq., the Attorney-General of the 
Palatinate, ¢emp. Car. II., and ancestor of the 
Dean of St. Patrick's. Haup Immemor. 


E. D. will find an account of the following families 
possessing property in the county Kildare in the 
new edition of that invaluable repertory of family 
history the Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, by 
Sir J. Bernard Burke, Ulster, viz. : — 

Archbold of Davidstown, Barton of Straffan, 
Burdett of Ballymany, Hussey-Burgh of Do- 
nore House, Carter (late) of Castle Martin, Co- 
nolly of Castletown, Digby of Osbertstown, 
Eustace of Robertstown, Evans of Farm Hill, 
Fletcher of Clane, Gannon of Lara, La Touche 
of Harristown, Lewis of Kilcullen, Magan of 
Eagle Hill, Mansfield of Morristown Latten, 
Maunsell of Oakly Park, More O’Ferrall of Ba- 


| lyna House, Purcell of Halverstown (p. 1385.), 


De Rythre of Riverstown House, Steele of Rath- 
bride, Tyrrell of Grange Castle, Wolfe of Bishop 


| Land, Wolfe of Forenaughts. 


Joun Riston GaArRstTIN. 
Dublin. 


The Hundred and Fifty-first Psalm (2™ 8S. v. 376. 
422.)—This psalm was never published in Hebrew, 
nor was it admitted into the Canon of Scripture, 
nor even among the apocryphal books. Calmet re- 
marks that “le style est d'un Helléniste.” It is 
in the Septuagint, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic 
versions. The narrative differs from that in 1 
Sam. xvii. ‘They are all silent as to the sling and 
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stone, except the Arabic, which adds, “I threw at 
him three stones into his forehead,” but says no- 
thing of the sling. Dr. Gill, in his Commentary, 
has given an English translation of this psalm. 
Having been rejected by the Latin Church, it is 
very rarely found in the ancient MS. copies of the 
Vulgate. Of these I possess ten, besides Psalters, 
and have examined numerous other copies, but 
never found it in any but in a beautiful folio in 
my library. 

It is in the Latin translation of the Septuagint, 
Rome, 1588, under the auspices of Quintus V., 
and in one Vulgate Latin Bible, printed at Co- 
logne by Conradi de Homborch, 1479, fine copies 
of which are also in my collection. 

Gerorce Orror. 


Henry Justice, Esq. (2 S. v. 394.) —A very 
full report of the trial of this gentleman in May, 
1736, for stealing books from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, will be found in the Sessions paper 
(a shorthand report of the trials at the Old 
Bailey), for the years 1735-6, p. 110. This 
volume of the work is in the City of London Li- 
brary at Guildhall, at Lincoln's Inn Library, and 
at the British Museum. 

The Report occupies fifteen pages, and contains 
a verbatim copy of the indictment. 

I. A. Carrineton. 


Tenth Wave (2 S. v. 194. &c.) — In the ima- 
ginary inventory of the property at Rich’s Theatre, 
in The Tatler, No.'42., is the following : 

“Three bottles and a half of lightning. 

“One shower of snow in the whitest French paper. 

“Two showers of a browner sort. 

“A sea consisting of a dozen large waves, the tenth 
bigger than ordinary, and a little damaged.” 

On the south coast I have heard it said they 
reckon a cycle of three small waves, seven of mo- 
derate size, and three large ones. A. A. 


The Beresford Ghost (2™* S. v. 342.)—I have 
in my possession a tract, printed at Washington, 
1822, 8vo. The title as follows : — 

“ Most extraordinary forewarning, as it really occurred 
in the family of Lord Tyrone, in Ireland, in the month of 
August, 1802.” 

The same story is related, the particulars mi- 
nutely detailed, in a work privately printed by 
Jobn Lyons, Esq., of Ledestown, co. Westmeath, 
entitled The Grand Juries of the County West- 
meath from 1721 to 1851 (?), 2 vols. 8vo. The 
book contains much curious matter, and is become 
exceedingly scarce. F. R. Stewart, 

Assist. Lib. Hon. Soc. K. I. 

Dublin. 


As the 33rd Regiment fought at Bunker's Hill 
on June 17, 1775, it is sufficiently evident they 
were in America at that and at a subsequent 
period, Capt. Arthur Beevor, an officer in the 








| on the institution of the Jesuits. 


regiment, was wounded in the action; he was 
the boon companion of Sherbroke and Wynyard. 
Holding the nearest connexion with that now de- 
ceased officer, the tale was made familiar by fre- 
quent repetition, and does in no respect differ 
from the version given by Canprpus, and was 
always ended by the meeting of the twin brother 
in London. 

The relation of the dream which led to the ap- 
prehension and conviction of the murderer in 
Sutherlandshire appeared in the public prints 
very soon after the remarkable oleuane of the 
Red-barn murder in Suffolk. H. Daveney. 


Elogium of Martin Luther (2™ §. v. 415.) — 
The name of the author of the Latin acrostic is 
André des Freux, the first secretary of Loyola, 
It is the third 
in number of his Epigrammata in Hereticos, a 
small volume printed at Douai in 1606, “ auctore 
Andrea Frusio societatis Jesu.” There probably 
is an earlier edition, as the licence of printing, on 
the reverse of the title, is dated mense Julio 1591. 
The epigrams are 251 in number. V. F.S. 


Family of Fothergill (2 S. v. 170.) —It may 
be interesting to know that near the altar in St. 
Mary's church, Newington Butts, is a neat marble 
tablet containing four paragraphs. The first runs 
thus : — 

“To the Memory 
of Anthony Fothergill, M.D., F.R.S. 

a native of Westmorland, in England, 
who departed this life at an advanced age, 
A.D. 1813, 
and rests here in the humble hope of a 
glorious resurrection.” 

I shall be happy to furnish the remainder of the 
inscription, should it be desired by the parties in- 
terested, or they may have access to the church at 


| any time to see or copy the tablet by using my 


name. W. T. Itirr, Rector’s Churchwarden. 
Newington Butts. 


Copying Ferns (24 S. v. 456.) — The most per- 
fect and beautiful copies imaginable of ferns, &c. 
may be made by thoroughly saturating them in 
common porter, and then laying them flat between 
white sheets of paper (without more pressure than 
the leaves of an ordinary book bear to each other) 
and let them dry out. 


Lord Raglan and bad Writing (2° S. v. 376.)\— 
If your correspondent will look into Jones's Sieges 
in Spain, vol. ii. note 31., he will find the letter in 
full, both in cypher and in translation; with an 
account of its being decyphered by the Duke of 
Wellington. G. Rk. D. C. 


Blake beried (2™ §S. v. 387.) — 
“ Blake, naked. 
Black buried, gone to h—ll.”—Coles’s Dictionary, ed. 


1724, 
C. pe D. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(aed s. V. 128., Joe 19, °58, 





Dedication of Churches to St. Patrick (2™ 8. 
vy. 375.) —In reply to C. O. I. I can inform him 
that there are seven churches in England dedi- 
cated to him, but I cannot say whether any have 
been since the Reformation. I see no objection 
to a church being so dedicated. A. B. M. | 


Miscellaneaus, 


NOTES x 
Mr. Forster’s Histori 


composed of two parts, so distinct that we doubt whether 
it would not have been better to have published them sepa- 
rately. The papers on De Foe, and Steele, and Churchill, 
and Foote are well-known and delightful Biographical 
Essays, — amongst the best of their kind. They need no 
recommendation to ensure in their new form a far wider 
circle of readers. The new matter in the present work, 
which forms the other of the two portions of which we have 
spoken, principally relates to the Stewart period of our 
history, and the most impor@ant part of it comes before 
us in the shape of an Essay on the Grand Remonstrance 
of 1641. This document, which from whatever side we 
view it, — whether we read it with the eyes of Royalist 
or Roundhead,—is probably the most important state | 
paper in our history, seems to have fallen out of its pro- 
per historical place. Mr. Forster has now put it before | 
us in such a way as will effectually prevent its being 
again forgotten. By a minute investigation of its history, 
and a most careful consideration of its contents— in deal- 
ing with both which parts of his subject he has worked in 
the hitherto almost unexplored mines of the D’Ewes MSS., 
and has brought to bear the recent additions to our his- 
torical materials for this period made by the Camden 
Society — Mr. Forster has written a work of a highly im- 
portant and suggestive character. We are of that old- 
fashioned school which has not yet consented to believe 
that King Charles I. was quite so bad as he is painted in 
modern historical literature; but in considering such a 
work as Mr. Forster's, the question of good or bad as 
applicable to Charles I. is one which we must remit to the 
inquiry and examination of future, and perhaps even yet 
unborn, historical students and critics. We can only re- 
gard and rejoice in the honest and careful research which 
is here applied to the subject, and the manly and inter- 
esting way in which the results are placed before us. | 
One result of Mr. Forster’s examination of the D’Ewes 
MSS., which seems established by the fac-simile ap- 
pended to his first volume, has startled some of the best- 
read scholars in this period of our history. It is that 
Pym and Hampden opposed the abandonment of the im- 
peachment of the Earl of Strafford and the proceeding 
against him by bill of attainder. That such a fact should 
never have been discovered before is a curious evidence 
both of the imperfection of our knowledge of the period, 
and of the value of Mr. Forster’s researches. 

The second Division of Mr. Darling’s most useful 
Cyclopedia Bibliographica, a Library Manual of Theo- 
logical and General Literature, and Guide to Books for 
Authors, Preachers, Students, and Literary Men. Analy- 
tical, Bibliographic al, and Biographical, has reached its 
Seventh Part. It is quite beyond the limits of “ N. & Q.” 
to give an idea of the labour and industry with which 
Mr. Darling is carrying out his well-considered plan,— | 
or of the amount of practical information and ready re- | 
ference to Books, Treatises, Sermons, and Dissertations, | 
whether published as distinct works, or forming parts of 
volumes or collected works, on nearly all heads of divinity, 


BOOKS, ETC. 


and Biographical Essays is | 


which that plan places at once before the reader,—so that, 
to use Mr. Darling’s own words, the work forms “an 
Index to the contents of Libraries both public and private, 
and a Cyclopedia of the Sources of Information and Dis- 
cussion in Theology, as well as in most branches of know- 
ledge.” 

The Committee appointed by the Society of Antiqua- 
ries upon the subject of the Preservation of Monumental 
Inscriptions is actively engaged in considering the best 
means of accomplishing that desirable object. As soon 
as the plan proposed by the Committee has been submitted 
to the Council, it will, we trust, be circulated throughout 
the length and breadth of the land: and we shall be 
greatly disappointed if it is not attended with the best re- 
sults. In the meanwhile the Committee, it is understood, 
are desirous to receive information as to the existence of 
Collections of Monumental Inscriptions—whether printed 
or manuscript—of annotated copies of Weever’s Funeral 
Monuments, Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana, or other 
works of similar character—or of copies of County Histories 
in which any such Records are preserved, so as to enable 
them to form an Index of Monumental Inscriptions. 
Communications on this subject are to be addressed to 
The Society of Antiquaries, Somerset House, London, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Mas. Orre’s New Taxes. 4 Vols. 

Lonxpow Macazine for 1773, 1774, 1775, 1780, and 1783. 

Pasent’s Poeticat Antuotocy. l2mo,. 1832. 

Carecnism or Heatran, &c. By B. C. Faust, translated from the Ger- 

man. 1832. 

*«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messas. Bect & Datov, Publishers of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad~- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Da. Warts’ Last Taovours on Tarnrry. 

Ram™oucn Roy's Ves. 

Prerontat. Exotanp (No. 57.) of the shilling weekly numbers. 

Wanted by Thos. Millard, 70. Newgate Street. 

Morrow's Syworsts or Oncantrc Remains or Casraceocs Rocks or tas 

Unrrep Srates. Philadelphia. 1834. 

Wanted by Messrs. Williams 4 Forests, iM. Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Patices ta Correspanvents, 


J.W.G.Goerea. Wi 
forward it? 


have a letter for this gentleman ; where shall we 


422. of our No. for May 2%, & 


J. Cranke, whose article appeared at p- 
L addressed to him. 


also requested to say where a letter can be 
Replics to other correspondents in our next. 


A. 8. A. Ptolemy's Geography, fol. 1535 
edition is remarkable, and sought after on account of its having afforded 
one of the preterts for the condemnation of Servetua.” The words erased 
in the title-page are“ Ex Bilibaldi Pirckeymheri.” —~— Suetonius de vite 
XII. Cmsarum libri XII. fol. 1480. is without place or the printer's name. 
This edition appears to have nothing peculiar to itself. — Petrarch’s 
Poems, 4to. 1560. Ebert says,“ This edition by Vine. Valgrisi with Vel 
lutello’s commentary, is fine, and well dene.” —~ King James's Bible, 
1622, ito., is one of the numerous editions of the present authorised version, 

rey a reprint of the first edition, 611. We have no published cat 
those only are noticed by bibliographers which are re 
text, or additions of 


Ebert says, “ This scarce 


and 
Of these editions 
markable either for 
marginal notes or readings. 


gross errors, alterations in the 


lines 44., for “ Wanton” read 


znd S. v. 456. col. i. ton a 
i for “ Sergeant "’ read “ Serjeant. 


and p. 466. col. i. 1. 53., 


Errara. 
“ Wauton ; 
noon on Friday, and is also 
ption for Stampev Copies for 


including the Half- 
Powe Office 


“ Nores ano Quenies” is published at 
issued in Mowraty Paars. " 
Sez Months forwarded direct from the Publishers 
yearly Iwoex) is ile. td., which may > . & x 
favour of Massas. Bare, anp Dator , 136. pose poems EX; 


all Commonications ron tax Evrron should be 


Order @ 
to whom 








